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SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. 


HE correspondence between Mr. Moseley and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer shows that we were right last week in assuming 
that the Newcastle speech was nothing more than the unauthorized 
expression of an individual opinion, and that the English Government 
had arrived at no such rash determination as that of the immediate 
recognition of the independence of the Southern States of America. 
Mr. Moseley’s letter points out in very plain terms all the mischief 
and the inconvenience that inevitably flow from such acts of wanton 
indiscretion as that of which Mr. Gladstone has been guilty. To 
have added to the existing distress by the excitement of delusive 
expectations and by the further disturbance of the already agitated 
cotton market, is a sufficiently deplorable result of an after-dinner 
oration. We trust Mr. Gladstone may lay the lesson to heart, and 
learn that an official, in a high and responsible situation, cannot 
amuse himself with impunity by hazarding impeachable opinions on 
questions of the most critical importance. One of the most serious 
and injurious consequences of Mr. Gladstone’s indiscretion is, that it 
has unsettled the public mind upon a question on which it was 
content to trust to the decision of the Government and to acquiesce 
in the course of policy which had been adopted by common consent. 
The policy of a strict neutrality which had been universally approved 
is now vehemently questioned by those who seem to have but very 
little acquaintance with the elements of the question at issue. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the ignorance displayed by the 
persons who assume the functions of public instructors on practical 
questions of international law. This deficiency in political education 
was sufliciently conspicuous in the discussion to which the affair of 
the Trent gave rise. 

It is not less remarkable in the daily disquisitions which appear 
on the subject of what is called the “ Recognition of the South.” The 
politicians of Staleybridge, anxious to inform themselves on this 
difficult topic, have had recourse to the impartial and independent 
authority of the Southern Commissioner at present resident in 
London. Mr. Mason, with genuine diplomatic candour, professes on 
behalf of the Southern belligerents a comparative indifference to 
European recognition. The only result which, in his opinion, it 
might produce, is that it would-almost certainly put an end to the 
war in America,—a result which, as probably Mr. Mason is not 
wholly unaware, is the only thing for which Europe is at all soli- 
citous. We may perhaps be excused for not altogether taking 
Mr. Mason's word as to this desirable consummation. We are not 
aware whether Benjamin Franklin assured M. de Vergennes that the 
recognition of the revolted colonies of America by the French king 
would certainly put an end to the efforts of the English Government 
to reduce them to submission, but we do happen to know that the 
recognition which the American emissary succeeded in obtaining, 
and even the armed alliance of France, did not prevent the war from 





example of the recognition of Hungary by the Government of the 
United States, it certainly did not happen that the acknowledge- 
ment of the Government of Kossuth caused the Austrian rulers 
immediately to acquiesce in the loss of half their empire. That the 
recognition of the South by England would be of essential service to 
Mr. Mason’s clients we have not the slightest doubt, but it would be 
so principally because, as Mr. Mason probably hopes and expects, the 
result would be to embark the English Government in hostilities 
with the North. 

We have no hesitation in affirming, as a proposition of international 
law, that a recognition by Great Britain of the Southern Confederacy 
in the present state of the struggle would be a lawful cause of war 
on the part of the Government of the United States. A vast deal of 
loose and inaccurate nonsense has been talked or written on this 
subject. Among the most conspicuously ignorant productions are, 
perhaps, that of the writer on the American question in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review, and the lucubrations of Mr. Spence 
in the Zimes. With respect to the former of these authorities, it is 
perhaps hardly necessary gravely to discuss the views of a writer who 
admires in the Southerners the perfection of modern aristocracy. We 
should doubt whether the Tory patrons of that once intelligent 
periodical will be grateful for the parallel which is set up between 
the English nobles and the “nigger drivers” of Carolina. Nor 
probably will the most dismal among the opponents of Parliamentary 
reform be particularly disposed to adopt a line of argument against 
the extension of the franchise, derived from the advantages which are 
proved to have flowed from the political disqualification of the slave 
population, and the attachment of the “ mean whites” to the 
aristocratic institutions of their country. There is no accounting for 
tastes ; and if the organ of English Toryism chooses to set up for its 
idol a social organisation of which Mr. Olmsted has given so graphic 
a picture, it is not the enemies of Toryism who will have any cause 
to complain. It certainly would go far to justify the Radical sneer 
that “an English gentleman never feels really at ease except in a 
state of society where one class is in the habit of ill-using another.” 
For our part we should be ashamed to be so unjust to the English 
Tories as the Quarterly Reviewer shows himself to be. We should 
shrink from accusing them either of a resemblance to, or a sympathy 
with, the slave drivers of the South. 

But quite apart from questions of policy or taste, the Quarterly 
Review, in its recent article, displays a political ignorance which is 
simply disgraceful in a journal which once boasted of contributions 
by Canning. We are quietly told that a delay in the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy is a gross want of international law ; that 
the South American Republics were recognized when their independ- 
ence was far less established than that of Jefferson Davis's subjects ; 
and that the practice of nations has decided that under such circum- 
stances the recognition of independence js a matter not of policy, 
bat of right. We know not when the Quarterly Review first 
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Probably on no former occasion did it ever find rebels quite so much 
to its mind as the slave-owning aristocracy of America. But if accu- 
rately examined, the supposed precedent of the South American 
Republics will in fact conclusively prove that a recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy is at present wholly inadmissible. Let us see 
what was the situation of these republics at the time when Mr. 
Canning resolved on their recognition in the year 1821. In the first 
place, as early as 1810, and again in 1815, Spain had solicited the 
mediation of Great Britain between herself and her rebellious 
colonies. In 1818, at Aix la Chapelle, she had made the same 
proposals to the Allies, The idea of formally recognizing the republics 
never entered the breast of the English minister till 1821. What was 
the situation of affairs at that time may be learnt from “Mr. Stapleton’s 
Mémoirs of Canning.” “The conflict was continued, and until 1821, 
with various successes on both sides. In the course of that year the 
dominion of the mother country was almost wholly annihilated in 
Mexico and in Columbia, the new governments of which States 
proclaimed their independence. In Buenos Ayres and Chili the 
power of Spain had previously been destroyed. In Peru alone a 
Royalist army was able to maintain a doubtful contest with the 
patriot forces.” Even in this state of things Mr. Canning did not 
consider that recognition was a right to which the revolted colonies 
were entitled. On the contrary, he expressly stated that it wasa 
question of “time and circumstance,” to be determined by the 
particular condition of the several belligerents. What are the 
tests which, in the opinion of Mr. Canning, should properly be 
applied to such a matter, sufficiently appears from the following pas- 
sage :— 


“Of the five great divisions into which that vast territory is 
distributed—Peru, Chili, Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres— 
the position with respect to Great Britain of the last two alone was 
such as to give rise to the question of an immediate advance towards 
a more direct diplomatic relation than what had before existed. 
For in Peru a struggle still continued on behalf of the mother country ; 
of Chili the information in possession of the Government was very 
imperfect ; and of Mexico the information as to the strength of the 
Government and the tranquillity of the country as far as it went 
was of an unsatisfactory character. With regard to Columbia not 
a Spanish soldier had for some time existed throughout the 
whole republic, and the Government had acquired a degree of 
stability which actually enabled it to send a powerful force to assist 
the Peruvians against the royal army. But it was this very circum- 
stance which, although considered as a strong proof of strength by 
some, was considered by others as exposing the newly-established 
political institutions of Columbia to the hazard of ultimate destruc- 
tion. Those, however, whose minds were little influenced by such 
apprehensions were nevertheless contented to wait for further intel- 
ligence, especially as no such circumstance of disqualification appeared 
to attach to Buenos Ayres. 

“It should be observed that this determination to recognize without 
delay the independence of Buenos Ayres was taken on the ground 
of the Government established there being sufficiently consolidated to 
afford a reasonable prospect of its being able to fulfil any engage- 
ment into which it might enter, and sufficiently firmly established 
to preserve its sway over the provinces which then acknowledged its 
dominion. 

“It should also be remembered that no steps were taken towards 
the other American States, because the stability of their government 
seemed more likely to be affected either by internal or external 
causes.” —Stapleton, vol. ii. pp. 61-63. 


It will be seen, then, that in ‘the case of Peru, where a Royalist 
army was still “carrying on a doubtful struggle,’ the question of 
recognition was not even entertained. In Columbia, where Spain 
had abandoned all efforts at subjugation, the recognition was with- 
held until all chance of a possible reverse should have been removed. 
Now, certainly, the situation of the Southern Confederacy approaches 
much nearer to that of Peru than to that of Buenos Ayres. It 
certainly must be admitted thatin Virginia, in Kentucky, and in 
Louisiana, the Government of the United States are carrying on, at 
least, a “doubtful struggle.” 


The test applied to this matter by Mr. Canning is precisely that 
Jaid down by Sir C. Lewis in his speech at Hereford, which has 
been so vehemently attacked by some of the Tory journals. Never- 
theless, the Secretary of State for War was (as indeed might have 
been expected) perfectly accurate in his canon of international law. 
While an actual and substantial struggle is going on between a 
Government and its revolted subjects, an act of recognition of the 
rebellious party by a foreign State is a proceeding which the 
sovereign power has a right to regard as unfriendly and hostile. 
When the sovereign power has exhausted all its resources of coercion 
in yain, @ mere empty protest, not enforced by arms, will not avail 
to prevent a recognition of an independence which is actually 
established. It is quite certain that the Southern Confederacy has 
not yet attained the stage of independence at which its recognition 
can be regarded as an act at which the Government of Washington 
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are not entitled to take umbrage. To recognize the South, while so 
very substantial a struggle is carried on by the North, would be a 
clear case of war. The treaty between the French king and the 
revolted colonies of America was so regarded, and justly regarded, 
by the English Government. There may be persons who think that 
it would be for the interest of England to commit such a hostile act, 
and who are of opinion that the risk of war with the North is not 
worth considering. But this is to raise a wholly different question. 
What we are endeavouring to point out is, that the recognition of the 
South in the present stage of affairs, is, and must be an act of distinct 
hostility to the North, and one wholly inconsistent with the relations 


of friendly Governments. 

The argument put forward by Mr. Spence, that the Southern 
Confederacy stands on a different footing from other revolts, on the 
ground of the peculiarity of the State constitutions, is wholly 
untenable. Foreign nations know nothing of any other power than 
that of the United States. The States agreed that the Federal 
Union should represent them in their European relations ; and the 
Governments of Europe cannot enter into the details of their 
internal arrangements, or recognize any other representative of 
their collective action than that which they had chosen to put 


forward. 

When it is said that the Southern States have established their 
independence, let us ask, which are the Southern States? Has the 
State of which New Orleans is the capital established its inde- 
pendence? Is the independence of Kentucky assured? Is 
Virginia safe from the North, or Maryland from the South? In 
which category is Kentucky to be placed? The mere recital of 
these names shows how unripe the question is yet for decision. The 
first attempt at a practical solution will show any man of common 
sense that the time for intervention is not yet come. Are we to 
recognize the independence of Louisiana while New Orleans is 
in the hands of General Butler? Or are we to omit Louisiana 
while we recognize the States which are not at present occupied 
by Federal troops? Can it be said that the States which border on 
the Mississippi are independent while the line of that great river is 
in Northern hands! How are we to determine the question of the 
limits of recognition, and judge which among the States who have 
adhered to the cause of secession have achieved a de facto inde- 
pendence? Virginia may belong to one party to-day and to another 
to-morrow. Would the South permanently abandon their hopes of 
New Orleans, or the North of Richmond? Terrible as the contest 
is, and heartily as every one must wish for a speedy solution, it is 
plain that the question is one which the belligerents alone can solve ; 
and that they have not yet solved it, is certain. What we are, in 
effect, asked, is, not to recognize the independence of the South, but 
to help, or, at least, to accelerate, its creation. We trust that 
the English Government will pause long before it lends its aid to so 
questionable an enterprise. 








SECOND EXPLANATION OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 


EFORE we finally dismiss from public consideration this painful 
subject, we desire to have a parting word with the Royal 
Commissioners, who have at length directed thew secretary, Mr. 
Sandford, to attempt a second explanation of the part which 
they have played in the Veillard-Cadogan imposture. They 
now declare, “in the most emphatic terms, that at the time 
when their refreshment contract was let to Messrs. Veillard and 
Martin Guepet, neither they themselves nor the Executive of 
the Exhibition had any knowledge whatever of the existence of 
a deed of agreement between the contractors and Mr. Cadogan.” 
They admit “that they did not, of course, suppose that Mr. 
Cadogan’s constant services were given to the refreshment con- 
tractors gratuitously ; but that it was not until some time after 
the opening of the Exhibition that the existence of a formal agree- 
ment became known to them.” Mr. Cadogan, on his part, in a letter 
to his friend Sir Wentworth Dilke, has withdrawn the assertion made 
in his first letter, “ that the existence of the agreement between himself 
and the contractors was well known to the Executive of the Exhi- 
bition” at the time they ceded their contract to them, explaining 
that he merely meant thereby to say that, as his extraordinary 
bargain with M. Veillard was a matter of common notoriety, he had 
no reason to suppose that the Commissioners, with whom he enjoyed 
intimate and daily intercourse, did not know of it as well as the 
rest of the world of London. 


We are sorry to be compelled to enter our earnest protest against 
such a qualified explanation as this being accepted from Earl 
Granville and his colleagues as either “complete,” or, indeed, as 
in any way “satisfactory.” Mr. Cadogan was, as we have pointed 
out in a former article, thoroughly well known to the Royal 
Commissioners, long before the International Commission was even 
thought of. His antecedents, which were equally well known to 
them, were unquestionably not such as to justify them in wit- 
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nessing his close and constant connection with their refreshment 
department, without suspicion and immediate and searching 
inquiry. What was a matter of notoriety to the rest of the 
world, viz., that he had placed his social influence at the dis- 

sal of a couple of French cooks, at a rate of wages which is 
considered sufficient by Parliament to reward a Secretary of State, 
could not really have been a secret to the Commissioners, although 
we have no doubt that they are strictly accurate in saying that they 
knew nothing of the fact “ officially.” And, surely, under such 


- circumstances, they must have been conscious that it was their duty 


peremptorily to inquire into the scandalous rumours with which the 
Exhibition re-echoed, and to have investigated the numerous com- 
plaints with which the daily papers were filled, respecting the 
abominable manner in which Messrs. Veillard and Cadogan were 
treating the public, and the effrontery with which they were 
attempting to debauch and corrupt the press, for the more effectual 
carrying out of their scheme of pillage. The fact, too, that Mr. 
Cadogan, who was to benefit so largely by the imposition, had for 
many years been, and still was, and, for all we know, still is, an 
intimate friend and protégé of their noble chairman, ought to have 
rendered them more alive than they otherwise would have been to 
the impropriety—to use no harsher and more appropriate term—of 
his and their own conduct. 


Ali these grievances have now become matters of history. 
As far as Messrs. Veillard and Cadogan are concerned, we will 
say no more about them ; we will, however, again point out to the 
Royal Commissioners the immorality of which they are guilty, by 
persisting in screening from public notice and censure the name of 
the real culprit in the gross fraud, which, by their own admission, 
has been perpetrated on themselves in the first instance, and, through 
them, on the tradesmen of London and the visitors to the Exhibition. 

That a gross fraud has been perpetrated nobody attempts to 
deny. Messrs. Veillard and Guepet, “men of straw” in the most 
extreme sense of that figurative expression, have been foisted by 
“somebody” on the too credulous and careless Commissioners as 
competent, solvent, and respectable individuals, fit to be entrusted 
with an important contract, on the due carrying out of which the 
comfort of the visitors to the Exhibition would for many months 
depend. That there are the best grounds for knowing that this 
“ somebody ” was actuated in thus misleading the Commissioners by 
venal and interested motives ; and that, by his perverse ingenuity, a 
most perfect trap was constructed for victimizing the tradesmen of 
London, and for inducing them to give credit for thousands to 
adventurers whom they would not otherwise have trusted for as many 
sixpences, cannot be gainsaid. 

This being so, the natural question arises—* Who was it that did 
this?” The Commissioners admit that they know, but they decline 
to tell. We briefly warn them that if they adhere to their present 
suspicious silence on this point, they will justly share amongst them- 
selves the shame and discredit which would otherwise have been 
monopolized by the concoctors of the swindle which has been exposed. 

It does not appear, from the several explanations attempted,—from 
the uncontrolled manner in which Messrs. Veillard, Cadogan, and 
Morrish have been permitted to exploiter their forced and unwilling 
customers, and from the vile quality and extortionate prices of the 
refreshments still supplied at the Exhibition buffets, that in making 
their arrangements with the contractors, the Commissioners allowed 
any motives to influence them save the desire of making money and 
of obliging their personal friends, They admit that they sold the 
public to the best bidders, to be poisoned and robbed in whatever 
manner seemed most likely to put most money into the pockets of 
the speculators with whom they had dealt. We hear of no stipulations 
having been made as to the quality of the food to be supplied or as 
to the price to be charged for it ; we hear of no control or supervision 
having been retained by the Commissioners on behalf of the consumer ; 
once admitted to the Exhibition, a visitor had and has no option but 
to fast, or to place himself at the discretion of the contractors, who, 
we are willing to admit, may not unreasonably plead, that having 
themselves been twice shorn,—once by the Commissioners, and once 
by the Commissioners’ friends,—they feel morally justified in shearing 
the public thus committed to their tender mercies as closely as 
they can. And that they did so, and do so still, without stint 
and without scruple, a single visit to the refreshment department 
of the International Exhibition will satisfactorily prove. 


These disclosures appear to us to be fatal to the reputation of the 
Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1862 as men of 
high feeling, and, indeed, as men of business ; they do not, however, 
go so far as to affect their reputation as men of honour. But we cannot 
conscientiously say as much for the discreditable anxiety which they 
are evincing to screen the “somebody” to whom we have alluded in 
this article from that full meed of public indignation which is unques- 
tionably his due. The public have probably by this time made up 
their mind who the chief culprit is ; but, whoever he may be, it is 
very clear that the Commissioners are by their silence guilty of grave 
injustice either towards that ingenious gentleman or towards those 
whom he has wronged. 





THE PRUSSIAN COUP D’ETAT. 


OW weary, flat, and unprofitable, are German politics, thinks 
every Englishman; and a melancholy morning it is to a 
conscientious reader of his daily paper, when he opens the sheet and 
finds it his duty to wade, heavily and sadly, through a column of 
mystical sayings and doings which he feels certain will end, both 
literally and figuratively, in nothing but smoke. For, even in that 
dreamy, tranquil Fatherland, there is from time to time a little stir 
and movement. Some learned professors, fortified with precedents 
from Thucydides and Hallam, meet together and pass resoiutions to 
the effect that it is time to be moving on a little. Liberal England 
applauds, and pardons the pedantry of their language for the national 
and liberal aspirations of which it is the hideous utterance. But, 
while England remains on the tiptoe of expectation, the professors 
have all gone back to their homes, their pipes, and their slumbers. 
And so often have our hopes been cheated when we looked for some 
decided step in advance, that symptoms of awakening life in the 
German body politic now excite in us only such a degree of interest 
as is compatible with distrust, perplexity, and irritable impatience. 
For once, however, there has arisen in Prussia a constitutional 
struggle, which, in its origin and its objects, is as simple as it must 
be momentous in its consequences. Were any lesson needed to teach 
us the importance of such a struggle, that lesson is indelibly written 
in the history of this country ; for here was established, more than 
two centuries ago, but not till after a terrible appeal to the sword, 
the principle now asserted by the Prussian Chamber of Deputies,— 
namely, that taxes cannot be levied without the consent of the 
people’s representatives. The simplicity of the issue raised places the 
two parties in clearly defined positions. On the one side is arrayed 
an almost unanimous House of Representatives, supported, it seems, 
by the mass of the nation; and on the other side stands a drill- 
sergeant of a King, with a head full of muddled notions about Divine 
right, backed by a congenial aristocracy of military martinets, and 
guided in his policy by a Minister whose antecedents have proved 
him to be a resolute and daring man, the bitter and implacable foe of 
all that is liberal in politics. 

Affairs in Prussia have not come to this pass atone bound, The 
breach between the Crown and the Lower House has widened gradu- 
ally to its present limits. In the early part of the year the Chamber 
of Representatives, with a view to secure a more effective control 
over the expenditure, demanded a specification in detail of the charges 
for which provision was made in the budget. The Government 
resisted, the Parliament was dissolved, and an appeal was made to 
the country, with the usual result in such cases. The country 
returned a Chamber more hostile to the Government than the one 
which had been dissolved ; and with this newly elected Parliament 
the Government has again come into serious collision on the budget. 
A large, well-drilled army, recognizing no master but himself, is 
chief among the King’s desires, and the paramount object of his 
policy. Towards this end he is constantly pushing ; and so it has 
come to pass that the Prussian army, which in 1858 numbered 
151,000 men, had increased in 1860 to 205,000 men, the Govern- 
ment having added forty new regiments, in a time of peace, without 
any authority from the Diet. Consequently the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives has been called upon to provide the ways and means for a 
large increase of military expenditure to which it never gave its 
sanction. This it refused to do, and voted a budget falling short of 
the amount required by the Government. A change in the Mini 
followed ; those of its members who shrank from a conflict with the 
people’s House retired, and the King, in need of a fitting instrument 
for his obstinacy, summoned Count Bismark Schénhausen to his 
councils. The budget voted by the Chamber of Representatives 
then went up to the House of Lords, who threw it out, on the 
ground that it was insufficient, and voted the budget as brought 
forward by the Government. ‘To this the Lower House replied by a 
resolution, carried unanimously and without discussion, which 
declared that the Chamber of Lords had violated the sense and letter 
of the Constitution, “inasmuch as not confining itself to adopt or 
reject the resolution of the Chamber of Deputies of the 3rd of October, 
which was alone submitted to it, after the rejection of the resolution, 
it adopted the budget project of the Government, which did not come 
under its powers at all ; that, consequently, that resolution is null and 
without value, and the Royal Government cannot derive any right 
therefrom.” For this spirited declaration of their rights the Chamber 
of Deputies have been promptly visited with a penal close of the 
session ; and the representatives of the people, having listened to a 
message in which they were told that “the Government of his 
Majesty was under the necessity of wielding the public affairs outside 
the conditions prescribed by the Constitution,”—and having there- 
upon given, with significant irony, “three cheers for King William L, 
who remains firm to the Constitution to which he has sworn ; and for ; 
the Constitution sworn to by Prussia, that invincible rampart. of 
liberty,” —quietly dispersed, and went their several ways. shi, 

The closing of the session has been followed up by acts anc 
speeches which leave little doubt that the King and his Minis 
are bent on carrying out a policy which will infallibly reduce fre 
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dom and constitutional government in Prussia to a mockery and a 
delusion, unless the nation resist it at?once with a compact and resolute 
front. Their protests and remonstrances can no longer be made 
through their representatives in Parliament ; and the Press is closed 
to every voice except the voice of sycophancy and submission. Any 
journal that dares to breathe a word against the acts of the Govern- 
ment is forthwith seized; while the organ of the Court and the 
absolutist party blows its loudest notes of insolent defiance to the 
silenced friends of constitutional principles. The King’s share in the 
business seems to be receiving and making harangues to absolutist 
deputations, to whom he gives to understand that all the notions which 
take root in his stupid head are the immediate inspiration of Almighty 
God. And in announcing his invincible determination to keep un- 
impaired the crown transmitted to him by his ancestors, he has said 
that for this, as well as for the protection of other good things, “ there 
must be a permanent well-constituted army, and not a pretended 
popular army, which, as a Prussian has not feared to say, is to be the 
support of the Parliament.” ‘I am firmly resolved,” he added, “ to 
yield nothing more of the rights which have been transmitted to me.” 


Let the Prussians lay to heart the meaning of these ominous words. 
The present hour will be remembered as a critical one in their 
history ; and if they yearn for a full measure of political freedom, 
they must play the men now, or it may be too late, and the battle 
will have to be fought hereafter with tenfold heavier odds against 
them. The levying of taxes never voted by the Chamber of Deputies 
will be the test of their resolution. If they yield and pay, they 
must bid a long farewell to their constitutional rights, and Europe 
will learn that there is little to hope or to fear from anything so 
pusillanimous as the Prussian Liberals. They have, it is said, studied 
well the Parliamentary history of England ; and by its precedents 
they seek to guide their course. But precedents are of little use 
except to those who are animated with the spirit of the men that 
made them. Keenly and skilfully, step by step, and inch by inch, 
the English Parliamentary party fought the Crown in the House ; 
and when the time came, they fought, with equal keenness, skill, and 
resolution, in the bloodier struggle out of doors. What the King of 
. Prussia now openly strives to create—a powerful standing army, 
| independent of Parliament, and owning no allegiance except to him- 
self,—is the thing of all others which our ancestors dreaded and 
abhorred. Not content with such control as was reserved to them 
by the voting of the supplies, they would not pass a Mutiny Act for 
a longer period than six months, and even now that Act has to be 
annually renewed. If the Prussians are wise in their generation, 
they will learn a lesson of wholesome jealousy from us, and establish 
the necessary safeguards, before an army, systematically alienated 
from the people, becomes a docile instrument in the hands of an 
absolute monarch. M. Bismark entered office fresh from Biarritz, 
where he had been the petted guest of the French Emperor. Nothing 
good to constitutional government is likely to come from the closet 
of the master of an army which is a standing menace to peace and 
liberty wherever they exist. M. Bismark, indeed, makes no secret 
of his admiration for the Napoleonic system. Dazzled by the success 
which the French army won for the arch-conspirator on the 2nd of 
December, he burns to be the hero of a similar drama in Prussia. 
Let the Prussians suffer this to be, and servitude at home, and scorn 
and ignominy abroad, will be their merited position. Should the 
Minister persevere in his retrograde path, it rests with them to 
~ him as the Strafford or the Polignac of their Parliamentary 
conflict. 


It is probable, however, that the King and his Minister, rather 
than push matters to instant extremities, will seek to create a diver- 
sion by the hackneyed trick of stirring a foreign complication. Some 
familiar war-horse, probably the Schleswig-Holstein question, will be 
trotted out, and an opportunity will be made for the people to forget 
their own wrongs in a little bullying of their neighbours. That 
singular chord of swagger in the Prussian character will be struck, 
and efforts will be made to secure unlimited votes of men and money 
under cover of a generous zeal for the vindication of German unity. 
Prussia’s great rival in the Federation is hated by M. Bismark with 
all the bitterness of his overbearing and acrimonious nature ; and his 
long-cherished programme of policy is a copy and a continuation of 
the work of Frederick the Great. To place in the hands of the King 
the unfettered command of a powerful army,—armed with this 
weapon, perpetually to steal the territories of neighbours, and leave 
no stone unturned to weaken and supplant Austria,—are the steps, it 
is believed, by which M. Bismark proposes to advance the cause of 
unity, and raise his country to undisputed supremacy in Germany. 
Can such a programme, in this latter half of the nineteenth century, 
find favour with a sober people? The King’s intellect may be too 
dull to see anything absurd in coercing the Elector of Hesse- 
\ Cassel to give his subjects a Constitution, when he has himself violated 
the Constitution which he swore to preserve at his coronation ; but 

ith what face could a nation that had tamely submitted toa flagrant 
breach of its own Constitution, turn to bullying the Danes, and disturb 

e peace of the world for the constitutional rights of Schleswig and 

blstein ? Such a spectacle must move the mingled contempt and 





indignation of Europe. So long as Prussia heads the Liberal move- 
ment in Germany, she may aspire to the first place; but from the 
moment she ceases to be liberal, her claims to supremacy vanish. 
Neither by princes nor peoples is she beloved for her own sake. Her 
rival, Austria, is greater and older than herself; and the smaller 
German States can hardly fail to observe that Austria, for the first 
time in her history, is making an honest effort to introduce repre- 
sentative government, while Prussia is rapidly going back into abso- 
solutism. If the national party would know how to advance towards 
unity, let them study the policy of a great statesman whose untimely 
loss has been a sore calamity to Europe. M. Bismark’s admirers hail 
him as the coming Cavour of Prussia. But it was not by a coup 
wétat, not by violating the Constitution, gagging the press, and dra- 
gooning the inhabitants of Turin, that Cavour made the standard of 
Savoy the rallying-point of all Italy. Broad and deep he laid the 
foundations of an Italian kingdom in free institutions ; and in them 
resided the force of attraction which drew Tuscany and Parma towards 
Sardinia. By a liberal policy alone can Prussia win her coveted 
primacy in Germany ; without it there is nothing to tempt Wurtem- 
berg, Saxony, or Baden to exchange their present lot for incorporation 
with Prussia. To be dogged and tormented by Prussian police,—to 
be insulted, and sometimes murdered, with impunity by Prussian 
officers,—is paying too dear a price even for unity. 





GENTLEMEN TRADESMEN. 


T would almost seem as if the Court of Bankruptcy possessed a 
fatal faculty of attracting within its vortex every benevolent 
member of the aristocratic world who condescends into the arena of 
trade, and attempts to diffuse into commercial transactions a more 
esthetic spirit and a higher tone of morality than is generally 
supposed by “ gentlemen of birth and position” to pervade the 
dealings of the common herd. 

Scarcely has the Hon. Frederick Cadogan passed away from the 
scene into which he was introduced by his generous anxiety to sub- 
stitute the haute cuisine of the Boulevard des Italiens and the vins 
jins of the Palais Royal for the normal South African sherry, sloe 
tea, greasy Bath buns, and rancid pork pies of British refreshment- 
rooms, when a second high-born and accomplished industriel steps 
forward to take his place, and Captain De Vere Dawson De Vere 
Hunt stands confessed before Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque—another 
gentleman tradesman in difficulties. 

Capt. Hunt is tolerably well known to the newspaper reading 
public. His florid, though perhaps not always grammatical, adver- 
tisements, have for months past prominently adorned the columns of 
the Zimes, the Morning Post, the Field, and Bell’s Life. His mission 
seems to have been to do for our stable department what Mr. Cadogan 
wished to do for our kitchens and cellars—to elevate its tone, and to 
impart to it principles of liberality, security, and honour, which could 
not reasonably be expected from the dealings of common tradespeople. 
Unlike Mr. Cadogan, the Captain courted publicity ; he told us in a 
short autobiography, which he readily forwarded to anybody who 
would enclose to him a penny stamp, who he was, and what he pro- 
posed to do. His primary object seemed to be to deal in first-class 
hunters and blood-stock, of which, he informed us, he generally had 
about fifty thousand pounds’ worth on hand, besides having “the first 
refusal” of all the choicest animals offered for sale at Ballinasloe 
fair. But be also announced that he was willing to sell or buy any- 
thing else on commission—hacks, harness-horses, chargers, cows, dogs, 
yachts, or military or sporting outfits ; “to assist in the settlement of 
difficulties without incurring legal expenses ;” to “save commissioned 
officers incurring the ruinously uswrous [sic] liabilities that temporary 
necessities often compel them to undertake ;” to “effect exchanges in 
the army ;” to “ procure reliable information not generally attainable ;” 
and to bring to an agreeable issue all matters ‘“ requiring delicacy.” 
He admitted that it had cost him many a severe pang thus to descend 
from his former high position as a Tipperary aristocrat, and to become 
“the public’s willing, respectful, and (he is proud to say, widély 
admitted) competent servant ;” and that fond apprehensions for the 
credit and welfare of “ his posterity” caused him to reflect deeply before 
he took the humiliating plunge. His terms—merely double the 
usual terms of common commission agents—were decidedly moderate, 
considering what “a high fellow” the Captain’s testimonials pro- 
nounced him to be; and that he was, moreover, so extraordinarily 
acute in all business matters, as to defy utterly all attempts at deceit 
and imposition. 

He also described himself as a writer of considerable celebrity, 
being the author of a work entitled appropriately “Flats, Horses, 
and Horse-dealing,” and as belonging to a family, “old, noble, and 
time-honoured as the Conquest.” The first of these advantages was 
vouched for by no less a person than that intellectual Titan, Lord 
William Lennox, who expressed in a letter annexed to the Captain’s 
autobiography his firm conviction that, “if opportunity offers and 
inclination stimulates, De Vere Hunt cannot fail to take a high 
position amongst the sons of genius” The other was proved by the 
circumstance that the Captain was once “inheritor and owner of the 
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estates of Cappaghwhite, Foilaclugh, Moonvaun, and sundry sub- 
denominations, situate in the baronies of Iffa and Offa, and producing 
an annual profit of over £1,200 a year,” from which snug patrimony 
he stated himself to have been ousted “ by untoward circumstances,” 
and “through the mismanagement of others.” His family politics were 
“staunch Conservative,” whilst his family religion had been “un- 
flinchingly Protestant from time immemorial.” His schoolmaster 
vouched for the excellence of his natural disposition, and for his 
uniform good conduct whilst a school-boy, and we were assured that 
the Captain’s grandfather had been by far the most efficient high 
sheriff Tipperary had ever known,—a circumstance scarcely calculated 
to impart any very great confidence to ‘the defenceless horse-buyers 
of London” in the year of our Lord 1862. In short, testimonials 
from lords and commoners of every degree (chiefly Irish) combined 
to establish beyond any possibility of doubt, that Captain De Vere 
Dawson De Vere Hunt was “an honourable man, a sincere friend, 
a perfect gentleman, a forward rider, an unequalled judge of horses, 
and, above all, scrupulous to a fault in money transactions.” Save 
and except the character given by Mr. Horsman to the Duke of 
Buccleuch in the House of Commons on the occasion of the Montagu 
House job debate, we recollect nothing which approaches in eloquence 
and excellence the character which Captain Hunt, through his 
published testimonials, contrived to give himself. 


Captain Hunt’s reading, to judge from his pamphlet, had been 
rather extensive than systematic; if the authors from whom he 
quoted were not always accurately or aptly cited, they were at 
any rate extremely numerous. In the space of but sixteen small 
pages of very large type, the Captain pressed Xenophon, Lord Byron, 
Julius Cesar, Tennyson, King Solomon, Erasmus, Shakespeare, 
Mr. Apperley, Pomponius, Ezekiel, Richard 11., and the angel 
Gabriel into his service ; the startling result of his argument being 
that, as in horse-dealing affairs, gentlemen invariably prove much 
greater scoundrels than regular horse-dealers, it will therefore be a 
great advantage to the British public to be enabled to place them- 
selves in the hands of a thorough Irish gentleman of ancient lineage 
and Orange principles to transact their business for them whenever 
they want to buy a horse or, indeed, anything else. 

Captain Hunt’s select list of first-class hunters for the season 
of 1862 is a very remarkable document. Prefixed to it is a neat 
address to his clients and the public, setting forth that “ though 
good horses are at the present moment more scarce than they 
ever were before, the collection he has to dispose of is far supe- 
rior to any he has ever had the good fortune to see at any previous 
period of his life.” He then states the terms on which he proposes 
to do business ; alludes gracefully to his bygone literary successes ; 
and touches upon the gratifying circumstance that two oppo- 
nents of his inthe horse-coping line have “vanished into the 
obscurity of their presumption and ignorance,” and will oppose 
him no more. Of the excellence of the animals themselves, as 
described by Captain Hunt, it is almost impossible to give an 
adequate idea in'a few words, and yet we must try to do so, 
for it must be remembered that the Captain’s statements are not 
mere vulgar horse-dealer’s chaff, but stern truths, severely tested and 
vouched for by an Irish gentleman of high birth, rare honesty, and 
almost superhuman skill—which may therefore be implicitly relied 
on by the fortunate individuals who employ him. About 150 horses 
are described and priced by Captain Hunt at prices varying from 
£600 to £100 each. They are all stated to know their business 
well, They are all stated to be perfectly sound and quiet. Some 
are “game as can be seen ;” others are “truly charming.” D. 289 
has “easy action, temperate courage, and cat-like activity, combined 
with flippancv ;” D. 611 is “likely to be valuable to a bad _ horse- 
man ;” C. 181 is “a very gentlemanlike horse, with desirable 
manners ;” A. 421 is “suited to any nobleman or gentleman of rank 
and fortune ;” A. 422 “can carry a heavy man, and make haste 
with him ;” R. 44 is “so brilliant that he must be seen to be under- 
stood or appreciated ;” G. 183 is so strong “ that it is impossible to 
find any sporting fence over or through which he will not carry 
sixteen stone at the end of twenty minutes ;” C. 112 “can carry a 
timid rider with satisfaction ;’ R. 31 “can race in a country and 
do his fences in the real old Lottery style ;” C. 188 is “‘a very sensible- 
looking horse ;” M. G. 12 is “a gem of the first water over a flying 
country ;” C. 480 “is all over the right sort ;’ and D. E. 37 “has 


been carrying a forward rider in a crack country, and is now parted 
with because he is dead.” 


Captain Hunt finally informs the public that he himself buys and 
summers hunters, personally superintending their treatment, and 
providing for them admirable paddocks and loose boxes, and the best 
of hay, corn, and water, at his establishment near town. He con- 
tracts with commanding officers of regiments for troopers, and with 
masters of hounds for their own and their servants’ horses, and 
supplies any amount of blood stock for exportation. 

Such a man is Captain De Vere Dawson De Vere Hunt, “ late of 
Cappaghwhite, Foilaclugh, Moonvaun, and sundry sub-denominations 
situate in the baronies of Iffa and Offa,” as described by himself and 
his friends ; and well might the defenceless horse-buyers of London 





have rejoiced, and the rascally horse-dealers have trembled at the 
appearance of such a gifted individual amongst them, had not the 
gallant Captain been suddenly interrupted in his triumphant crusade 
against imposture by a pressing invitation from Mr. Commissioner 
Fonblanque to meet him in Basinghall-street, on the 16th of the 
present month, just about the time when his Ballinasloe purchases 
must have required his presence at his princely establishment in the 
suburbs of London, where “ the admirable paddocks and loose boxes 
and the best of hay, corn, and water” are provided for the public, 
and whither the agents of their Majesties of England, France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, and the masters of hounds and the purchasers of 
first-rate blood-stock are in the habit of repairing in crowds in order to 
transact business with Captain Hunt. When the Commissioner and 
the Captain met, fearful disclosures, we are sorry to say, took place. 
Capable as the latter announced himself to be of settling other 
people’s difficulties without the interference of the law, it would 
seem that in his own case his knowledge, experience, and daring, 
avail him nothing. If ever there was “a gentleman of straw,” Captain 
Hunt turned out to be one. It even seemed doubtful whether he 
had ever been in the army at all. He had no money or assets 
whatever ; or, at any rate, none which his creditors could lay 
their hands on. Three days prior to coming to the court on his own 
petition he had divested himself of his whole estate. He had burnt 
all his books save one, the register of his horses, “which he defied any 
man but himself to understand.” He had lived in three places at once 
—at Maida-hill, in the Opera Arcade, and at 23, Regent-street. All his 
furniture had been made over to his father-in-law, by a bill. of sale, a 
few days before his bankruptcy, and he confessed to having been 
bankrupt or insolvent four times before. So far from having any 
establishment at which he could suitably receive the representatives 
of the great Powers of Europe, or summer valuable hunters, or 
keep many thousand pounds’ worth of blood-stock, the few horses 
which he had contrived to get into his hands had been standing at 
livery all over London—at Phillips’s, at Mason’s, and at the 
Veterinary College ; whilst his own—or his brother William’s— 
dog-cart had been discovered in Aldridge’s yard. 

Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque, in order to enable the gallant 
Captain’s creditors to study and verify his autobiography rather more 
closely than they had yet had an opportunity of doing, adjourned his 
examination for six weeks, amidst incoherent vociferations from the 
Captain and his friends, that ‘“ Rataplan was the best bred horse in 
England, and was worth £1,000,” an isolated assertion which appeared 
to perplex extremely the worthy Commissioner. 

This was on the 16th of the present month. The details of Captain 
Hunt’s bankruptcy were published in the daily papers of the next 
day, and on the 18th the following advertisement appeared in the 
Field, which proves that in spite of “ the gross, untenable, and vicious 
attempts which are being made by snarling, skulking, and cowardly 
assailants ”"—by which vigorous circumlocution probably the Captain 
merely means his creditors—“ to blast the reputation and destroy the 
prospects of a hard-working man,” the gallant De Vere Dawson De 
Vere Hunt is himself again ; that there is yet hope for “the defence- 
less horse-buyers of London ;” and that the Captain’s natural enemies, 
the “ predatory adventurers on the confines of the horse-market,” are 
not going to have everything their own way yet in Middlesex, if high 
birth, old family, gentlemanly feelings, and Tipperary energy and 


honour can prevent them :— 


CAPTAIN HUNT.—Intending buyers of hunters and general horses, by the 
expenditure of a postage-stamp, may save themselves many pounds in outlay, 
and avoid making an objectionable purchase, if they will write an accurate 
description of their requirements to Captain Hunt. The testimonials and refer- 
ences that he is in a position to furnish cannot fail to impress recipients with the 
unquestionable utility of his agency where time, discrimination, or want of 
judgment in horses operates to prevent a buyer from looking out for his wants 
individually. Allanimals selected for clients are subject to approval of pur- 
chasers and veterinary examination. No charge of any kind, except in event or 
purchase, then five per cent. on price. The efficiency that guides, and the 
integrity that characterizes, the operations of this agency can be best gleaned 
from the printed copies of letters and testimonials (furnished to requirers gratis) 
from royalty, nobility, military, aristocracy (including masters of hounds), City 
merchants, and clergy.—Address, 23, Regent-street, London, 8.W. About 
£50,000 worth of the choicest horses, at all prices and of all descriptions, to 
select from. 








WHAT ITALY MUST. DO. 


CLOUD once more hides Rome from the eyes of the Italians. 

M. Thouvenel’s dismissal is a great discouragement to the 

friends of Italian unity. Nor has the effect produced in Europe been 
greater than the Emperor meant it to be. M. Thouvenel did not 
merely resign. He was dismissed ; and Napoleon ‘wishes it to be 
understood that it was a dismissal and not a resignation. A 
stronger step could not have been taken to show the world that the 
ruler of France holds, and is determined still to hold, the keys of the 
situation. A second important and significant hint is given to us in 
the choice of M. Thouvenel’s successor. M. Drouyn de l’Huys, like 
his sovereign, is pledged to a theory on the subject of Italy which is 
diametrically opposed to the scheme of one united kingdom. The 
selection of such a Foreign Minister at such a crisis is virtually an 
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announcement to Europe that the Emperor has not abandoned the 
idea of an Italian confederation. In a word, the programme of the 
new Imperial journal has been silently favoured, to the mortification of 
the rest of the Parisian press. In all this there is not much to astonish, 
—nothing that should permanently disappoint us. The Emperor 
Napoleon is not a man who is easily driven from his plans. Least of 
all is he to be driven easily from a plan which in itself, and upon 
paper, seems wise and plausible enough. The notion of a confedera- 
tion some five years back might have appeared as sensible as it now 
appears ill-judged and ill-timed. The Emperor is for it still. Un- 
fortunately for his purpose, the Italians and the Liberal party on 
the Continent are against it. Englishmen, in particular, are of 
opinion that the policy adopted, as a last expedient, by Cavour has 
made such a confederation for ever impossible, The Emperor does 
not think so. He believes that he still has a chance left of forcing 
his own view on the Cabinet and people of the Italian Peninsula. 
So long as he is of this opinion, he is the last person in Europe 
to give in. Henceforward it is a contest of wills between a silent 
and taciturn dreamer, and a growing and spirited nation. Time will 
show which of the two is the most resolute. It is now the oppor- 
tunity for Italy to prove that a great people is not less in earnest 
because it is patient, cautious, and subdued ; and that the intellectual 
dreams of an Imperial student are as mere water compared with the 
passionate resolve of a people, some of whom are not his inferiors 
even in mental power. 


The French Government having fired their signal-gun, and hoisted 
their flag, it only remains for Italy to do the same. The recent 
change in the Ministry at Paris must be a grave blow to the Cabinet 
of Rattazzi. The Italian Premier has not hitherto been successful in 
impressing the world with a sense of his fitness to cope with great 
occasions. It may be said by his friends that he has not made any 
irreparable mistake since his advent to office. We cannot honestly agree 
with them. With respect to the Roman question, he has committed 
a grave error, for he has lost a year. More than this, his versatility 
and weakness have inspired the Emperor with fresh confidence in his 
own pro-Papal policy. He has led Napoleon III. to believe that he 
may safely do or say anything to the Cabinet of M. Rattazzi. Had 
Cavour lived, and been in power, it is difficult to think that Cavour 
would have been asked by France to receive patiently so decided a 


® slap in the face. There are some men to whom such mortifications 


are seldom offered ; and Italy has, among other things, reason to be 
thankful that the French Emperor respected sincerely the ingenuity, 
the keen eye, and the cool hand of Cavour. Possibly he saw in the 
genius and imperturbability of Italy’s great Minister something that 
seemed akin to and a match for his own. In Rattazzi he sees little 
to fear or to admire. Yet, although Rattazzi and his friends have 
allowed Italy to be humiliated in the person of her King and her 
Government, this is not the time for a ministerial crisis at Turin. It is 
rather the moment for an alliance of all parties, and a forgetfulness 
of minor jealousies, and even of minor rights or claims. Neither a 
Rattazzi Government nor a La Marmora Government alone can serve 
the cause. There is one clear remedy and antidote for the evil that 
has been done—an immediate reunion in one Cabinet, and under 
some trusted chief, of all the names in which Italy has confidence. 
Up to this time, we have had the policy of a Rattazzi or the policy of 
a Ricasoli. Both alike have failed, with more or less honour to. 
themselves. But henceforward, what is wanted is a national and 
an Italian policy. Rome cannot be recovered by force of arms ; nor 
could a sane statesman be found, either in Italy or England, to 
advocate an intemperate defiance of France or her sovereign. The 
question yet remains—cannot Rome be recovered in any other way ? 
We think it can, and the hour has come for entering on a new road. 
Amidst the din of eager voices, the natural disaffection of mal- 
administered provinces, and the bickerings of clever party-leaders, 
some of the principles have been neglected that helped to make 
Italy what she is. In the last two years, she has tried many things, 
and benefited herself but little. She has had many doctors—yet 
found no cure. The time is at hand for her to return to a more 
healthy régime and discipline—to return, in fact, from the nostrums 


provided by Rattazzi, Ricasoli, and Garibaldi, to the ideas and system 
of Cavour. 


Much that was Cavour’s lies buried in Cavour’s grave. His con- 
summate statesmanship, his knowledge of the laws of social govern- 
ment, his clearness in times of doubt, his coolness in times of despair 
—these he has transmitted to no fortunate inheritor. But he has 
left behind him the history of his own success ; and the maxims of 
a sage policy with which he beat the best diplomatists of Europe at 
their own game. It seems trivial and commonplace to recur again 
to that formula which was so full of virtue in his mouth—a formula 
which all men think they understand, and to which most are ready 
to subscribe—that it is by moral force that Italy must succeed. .The 
truth is that few of all the numbers who re-echo the assertion clearly 
know what a policy based upon such a principle really means. It 
certainly does not mean that violence of language will obtain what 
force of arms will not. It does not mean that all that the Italians 
must now do is to shout for Rome till every throat is hoarse. Nor 





does it mean that abstract justice is sure to triumph ; nor does it 
teach Italy defiance of, or subservience to, France ; nor prescribe any 
particular tone of humility, or dignity, or vanity to be adopted in 
the communications between the Cabinet of Turin and the Tuileries. 
Cavour never pretended that it was sufficient to want steadily or to 
ask steadily, or even to have right on one side, in order to obtain. 
What he believed and taught was this,—that a nation, in the long 
run, ended by winning what it had fitted itself to win and wear. 
Self-discipline, patience, energy, not merely hope, or eagerness, or 
enthusiasm, were the qualities inculcated in the corollary to this 
maxim. It was by modelling his conduct upon a corresponding plan 
that he was enabled to accomplish his great designs, and on occasion 
even to force the hand of the French Emperor. If Italy wishes to 
continue the series of political triumphs which he began, she must 
retrace her steps to the beaten track which he marked out. She has 
certainly wandered from it. Feverishness, excitement, and passion, 
since the death of Cavour, have been the order of the day. Italy is 
no nearer Rome than she was on the morrow of that sad event. The 
reason is not so hard to be discovered. Has Italy, since that day, 
advanced in internal strength, in administrative order, and organiza- 
tion? Lastly, has she advanced one step in the eyes of Europe, as 
far as national dignity and independence are concerned 4 

Instead of internal order, she has presented to Europe a spectacle 
of internal disorder and insecurity. Instead of national dignity, she 
has schooled herself to court indignities and humiliation. Instead of 
national independence, we have dependence on the will and the pur- 
poses of others. It was not thus that Cavour conducted her to the 
threshold of 1859. It may be said that for all this, the Emperor 
Napoleon is to blame. He prolongs suspense and anarchy in Sicily, 
anxiety at Turin, and agitation everywhere, by refusing Italy her 
capital. The charge is partly well founded. Yet, in accusing the 
Emperor of the French, Italy does not excuse herself. She cannot 
break with the monarch who lent her assistance on the plains of 
Lombardy. Public opinion would be outraged if she turned to defy 
her own champion, however vexatious and tyrannical a deliverer he 
may prove. She must wait if Napoleon so wills it ; but she need 
not wait where she is. The short and direct road to Rome is closed 
par arrét,—let her not stay where she is, but move at once upon her 
goal by the longer and more circuitous one. The Emperor will not 
cut the Gordian knot. Beit so. It is for Italy to untie it. 

The first item in the recipe of her physicians should be that she 
should abandon the unhealthy and undignified habit of looking 
continually to the Tuileries, as M. Prevost Paradol’s dog looks to 
the hand that is about to give it something. Let the Italians assume 
for the nonce that Rome is not to be obtained as a matter of favour 
from France. In time—and if they are wise, in a very short time— 

tome must come to them—the pear when it is ripe must fall. It is 
for them to see that the pear ripens. It will not ripen altogether 
until the Italian nation abandons the posture of suppliants, and 
assumes before Europe the position of an independent and patient 
power. Europe will give to a grave and powerful people what it never 
will give to an excited and unsettled population. Let the ministers 
of Victor Emmanuel cease to represent t'.:2 Roman occupation as a 
grievance done to an inferior, and begin to make their voices heard 
with respect on more general matters in the councils of Europe. 
They should learn to put on the dignity that belongs to them, for 
Italy before long will be no second-rate Power on the Continent. 
This is the first echo of an almost forgotten policy that may be said 
to speak to them from the grave of Cavour. 

The second part of the programme to which Italy should direct 
her attention is in some respects like the first. It has, in fact, the 
same object. Before Italy can force France to grant her her natural 
capital, Italy must become more of a nation at home as well as 
more of a nation abroad. It is with pain and grief that the lovers 
of freedom and Italy must confess that, in this respect too, the wheel 
of fate seems to have stopped or to have gone backwards. The Penin- 
sula is full of internal anarchy and evil. The reason is, say the Italians, 
that we cannot constitute ourselves a kingdom till we get Rome. 
Just and fair as is the complaint, what can we do but reply that the 
best way now to get Rome is to learn to do without it? There is 
much to be done that must be done, and it should not be done the 
less hastily because the prize is delayed. Is Sicily, is Naples in such 
a state that Europe feels inclined to admire the administrative 
genius of the Turin Government? Part of the blame belongs to 
France. Grant all that can be said on this topic, and still con- 
siderable blame will attach to Italy herself. 


In neglecting to repair the evil, the Italians are inflicting a dis- 
astrous calamity on themselves. What is it that encourages the 
eneinies of Italian unity in Paris? What is it that permits the half- 
exploded idea to be revived of a confederated instead of a united 
Italy? It is the lamentable disorder in the Two Sicilies. The only 
thing that the Rattazzi Cabinet seem able to do, is to make things 
worse and worse day by day. Nor will petty coups d'état and violent 
suspensions of the constitution ever do much good. It is not thus 
that Italy is to be made. In having recourse to such idle and foolish 
measures, she is once again departing from a policy she never ought 
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to disregard. This time she is checked also by a warning voice ; but 
the echo this time does not come only from the grave. It comes from 
the very death-bed of Cavour. “ A state of siege !—a state of siege / 
T will not govern with a state of siege |” 

By the sight of a nation forming itself and disciplining itself thus, 
and by such a sight alone, Europe will be moved. France, to such a 
nation, will not refuse for ever what she can safely dare to refuse now. 
She will be conquered, at last, not by clamour, not by tears, not by 
the justice of Italy’s claim, but by Italy’s moral force. While the 
French Emperor is beginning again the old and hopeless task of 
“conciliation,” Italy will not be pausing to fix longing eyes upon his 
hand. She may even proclaim Rome to be her capital, in open Par- 
liament and in the face of Europe, and leave it to time to consummate 
her hopes. She may break with the Church ; or, if she is wise and 
far-sighted, she will not break hopelessly with the Church. But one 
thing is sure,—that she will be approaching her goal. Nor will the 
Liberals of other countries cease their pleadings in her behalf because 
she is ceasing her fruitless importunities and betaking herself to 
fruitful efforts. Public opinion in Europe will speak more loudly 
even than it does speak, and the Emperor must, and will, listen to its 
voice, for—great as he is—Public Opinion is his master. 


MR. LAING AND THE CALCUTTA MERCHANTS. 


“NDIAN opinion has expressed itself unmistakeably on the con- 
troversy between Mr. Laing and Sir Charles Wood. The Indian 
press has been almost unanimous in condemning the Secretary of 
State. Since the arrival at Calcutta of the despatch which greeted 
Mr. Laing on his landing in England, and which was the cause of his 
resignation, the Indian papers have been occupied almost exclusively 
with the several questions at issue between Sir Charles Wood and 
the Indian Government. This has been especially the case with that 
part of the press which represents the interests of the non-official 
Europeans resident in India. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
correspondent of the 7'imes at Calcutta, who generally coincides with 
the views of that section of the community, should not have noticed, 
in either of his last two letters, the strong excitement that has been 
roused on this subject. The merchants of Calcutta have given 
definite expression to their views, at a large and important public 
meeting, which represented native as well as European opinion. A 
curious incident is mentioned in the Indian papers, which shows the 
estimation in which Mr. Laing’s labours are held in Calcutta. A 
private telegram was received just a day before the first occasion 
fixed for the meeting, announcing the reconciliation of Mr. Laing and 
Sir Charles Wood. It never seems to have occurred to the Calcutta 
community that this could have arisen in any other way than by Sir 
Charles Wood acknowledging his error, and it was supposed that Mr. 
Laing would resume his labours in India. The meeting was in conse- 
quence postponed a week, and Indian stocks rose considerably. The 
address adopted by the meeting, together with Mr. Laing’s reply, found 
their way a few days ago into the columns of the Zimes. It will be 
observed that an opinion is expressed on most of the leading points 





that are now at issue between the Indian and the Home Govern-’ 


ments, 

First, the Calcutta mercantile community have satisfied themselves 
that Mr. Laing’s budget was substantially accurate. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist as to the vexed question of the railway 
exchange, they are firmly convinced of the reality of his surplus. The 
receipts of the first three months of the current financial year have 
considerably exceeded Mr. Laing’s estimate, and the cash balances 
continue steadily to rise. The state of the cash balances, if unaccom- 
panied with an exact knowledge of the cash transactions of the year, 
may prove a fallacious test of the financial position of a nation, but 
when all claims are satisfied, and there are no extraneous receipts, 
by way of loans or otherwise, and still the cash balances rise 
steadily and continuously, it is a certain test that there is a real 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. And this has been the case in 
India for more than eighteen months past. There remains now 
hardly the shadow of a doubt but that Mr. Laing’s last financial 
statement will be fully justified by the event. But why, it may be 
asked, should this old dispute be again revived, and personal ques- 
tions, of which most people are heartily weary, be again paraded 
before the public? The end of the year will show who is right. 
Why not let time decide between Mr. Laing and the Secre- 
tary of State? We answer, because, on the decision of the 
question at issue, and on its decision at the present time, there 
hangs an important policy. On the faith of the large cash 
balances in the Indian treasury, Mr. Laing proposed, in his last 
budget, to spend £500,000 more than the previous year 
in completing roads and communications, mainly in the cotton 
districts. This was an expenditure which Lord Canning had 
very much at heart. Colonel Yule, an engineer officer, who was 
asked to report on the subject, had said, in effect, to the Government, 
“You have been spending a great deal of money in driblets for 
several years, and here are a number of most important roads which 
are near completion, but, for want of a bridge here and a viaduct there, 





these roads are of comparatively little use. If you can find half a 
million extra, and spend that for a year or two, you will find a most 
beneficial result.” The Indian Government adopted the suggestion, 
and proposed to spend the money. This is the expenditure which 
has been suspended by orders from Sir Charles Wood. ‘The state of 
things at present is simply this. There is a sum of more than nine- 
teen millions lying idle in the Indian treasuries which is far above 
what is necessary for safety, and which is daily increasing, and India 
is all the while perishing for want of roads, at a time, too, when 
every pound spent on their construction would do more for both 
India and Lancashire than ten times the sum at a less important 
crisis. At the time of the Calcutta meeting these orders of the 
Home Government had not been withdrawn, and the additional 
works ordered by Lord Canning were standing still. It seems, how- 
ever, impossible to believe that Sir Charles Wood, however he may 
himself disregard public opinion, will be allowed by his colleagues to 
maintain much longer his present obstructive attitude. Indeed, there 
seems reason to fear that when he gives way, as every one pow sees 
he must, under the weight of pressure that is brought against him, 
he may be pushed to the other extreme and induced to order an 
amount of expenditure which will overtask the powers of superin- 
tendence of the department of public works in India. The amount 
of extra expenditure ordered by Lord Canning was fixed with due 
regard to the capabilities of that department, and great waste would 
ensue from overtasking the powers of the existing establishments. 

The next topic to which the address of the Caleutta merchants 
makes pointed reference is the “unjust and unbecoming tone” of 
some of the despatches addressed by Sir Charles Wood to the Indian 
Government. This is a matter which has on more than one occasion 
been the subject of comment in these columns, but it is well to 
observe the point of view from which it is looked at by the Indian 
community. They regard it chiefly as injurious to the dignity of the 
Governor-General, and as likely to impair the respect which is felt 
by the natives for the Indian Government. Whether the unfor- 
tunate tone which has been lately adopted is due to Sir Charles 
Wood or to some members of his council, who, ‘“ newly in the seat,” 
wish to “show their authority,” the public, which only sees the 
result, has no means of deciding. The fact, however, is very much 
to be deplored. The Secretary of State and his council evidently set 
to work to criticize despatches of the Indian Government in much 
the same spirit as if they were correcting a school-boy exercise. It 
cannot be a wise policy to send out a Governor-General to represent 
the authority of the Queen and the British empire in the presence of 
the native princes and the millions of India, and then, in the words 
of Mr. Laing, when you have done all that, “to do all you possibly 
can to injure his prestige, and fritter away his authority, to thwart, 
and snub and scold him perpetually in public despatches.” The effect 
of such a policy will be to render it impossible to get men of emi- 
nence at home to accept high posts in India. It will be cause of 
deep régret if the financial reforms which were commenced by 
Mr. Wilson, and carried on by Mr. Laing, be not completed by 
some financier who has acquired his experience at the English 
Treasury. The financiers of India belonging to the Civil Service 
are not yet so well instructed in the new system that the charge of 
that department could be safely entrusted to their hands. 

It is worthy of observation that the mercantile community of 
Calcutta do not put forward those somewhat extravagant pretensions 
to independence on the part of the Indian Government, which 
Mr. Laing has been lately urging in his speeches at Manchester and 
Glasgow. “The government of India,” says Mr. Laing, “must be 
carried on in India and not in Westminster.” And though in words 
he confines this claim to independence to matters of detail, yet inas- 
much as he classes measures of the highest importance under this 
term, his demand comes practically to this, that the Indian Govern- 
ment shall be allowed to adopt what measures they please with- 
out any interference from home. This is carrying the doctrine 
to an extent which cannot be defended. The Secretary may 
have interfered unwisely ; but of his right to interfere there » 
cannot be a doubt. In matters of administrative detail the 
Indian Government will practically be completely independent, but 
when important legislative changes are contemplated it is not 
only the right, but the duty, of the Home Government to exercise its 
controlling power. There could not, for instance, be a more fitting 
occasion for this interference than in the case of the resolution 
adopted by Lord Canning with reference to the redemption of the 
land-tax. That measure proposed to deal with half of the revenue 
of India, and it affected the social position of millions of its inha- 
bitants. Moreover, it was not a subject which required to be 
disposed of suddenly. Three years had elapsed between Lord 
Stanley’s first despatch on the subject and Lord Canning’s final 
resolution, and no great injury was likely to ensue from the further 
delay necessary for referring the question to the consideration of the 
Home Government. With respect to this point, Mr. Laing has 
taken up an untenable position. 


There is no doubt that the relations between the Home and Indian 
Governments will soon become the subject of serious discussion in 
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Parliament. Sir Charles Wood has provoked an antagonist who 
shows no signs of being the first to drop the contest. Mr. Laing seems 
determined to have the decision of the country on the issues between 
himself and the Secretary of State. His zeal is no doubt quickened 
by the fact that both he and his late chief, Lord Canning, have been 
unjustly treated by Sir Charles Wood ; and he takes up his weapons 
not merely on behalf of himself, but also as the only representative in 
this country of the policy of that much-lamented statesman. Though 
the public have no interest in merely personal disputes, it will not 
be matter of regret if the present controversy should have the 
effect of making the people of this country better acquainted with 
the important questions at issue between the Indian and Home 
Governments. 








MR. MILL ON THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 


In our notice of the new Ulition of Mr. Mill’s treatise on logic, we reserved 
for separate consideration a new chapter on the “ Science of History,” which 
has been added by way of commentary on the controversy originally excited 
by Mr. Buckle’s book, and kept up by various pamphlets and reviews. To 
any one who reads Mr. Mill’s statement of the case, with any comprehension 
of the language which he employs, it must appear almost strange that the view 
which he maintains should ever be denied, or that it should be supposed that 
religion and morality are interested in denying it. It really amounts to 
nothing more than an expansion of the simple statement that human conduct is 
accountable and capable of being explained by general maxims, and that by 
applying these maxims to given states of facts, predictions may be made as to 
what will happen. No rational person will deny the truth of the theory stated 
in these terms. Indeed, its admission is a condition precedent to any discussion 
whatever, religious, moral, or political, of which human conduct is the subject 
matter, for how is it possible to argue about that which is not the subject of 
argument? If no general propositions about human conduct are possible, 
there is an end at once and for ever of all knowledge about them in any 
proper sense of the word “ knowledge.” Ifsuch propositions are possible, every- 
thing is conceded which the reasonable advocates of the possibility of a 
science of history require. This, indeed, is so clear, that those who most 
disliked Mr. Buckle’s theories, advanced views which really came to much 
the same thing. Mr. Goldwin Smith, for instance, who recoiled in horror 
from the notion that a science of history was possible, was equally eloquent 
and equally pathetic upon the immense importance of a philosophy of his- 
tory, which to every mind but his own was just the same thing with another 
name. The curious delusion that there is some middle course between 
knowing a thing and not knowing it,—in other words, between science and 
ne-science,—is as good an instance as could be given of the way in which even 
able and accomplished men start at a word. Science means nothing but 
knowledge condensed into the form of general rules or maxims. 

It would be unjust to lay the whole blame of the panic with which many 
estimable people were seized on hearing of the science of history on their 
haste or ignorance. The greater part of the blame is unquestionably 
due to the harsh and contemptuous tone which was adopted by many of 
the advocates of the theory towards their opponents, and especially to 
the triumphant air with which they half admitted that their views were 
fatal to all ordinary conceptions of morality, and contended that morality 
must take the consequences. Of the two mistakes this was certainly the 
least pardonable, and it was not the least gross. It is a serious thing to 
teach doctrines which shock common opinions on morality. It is a stupid 
thing to allow it to be supposed that perfectly harmless doctrines are immoral. 
Yet this was done by several of those who took the scientific side in the con- 
troversy in questior. Mr. Buckle himself argued as if a belief in his views 
was inconsistent with a belief in moral responsibility, without showing, as he 
easily might have done, that they were perfectly consistent with it. One of 
the great merits of the chapter added by Mr. Mill to his book is, that he has 
made the whole subject so perfectly plain that it will hardly be possible in 
future for any reasonably clear-headed person, to fall into any bond fide 
misconception about it. 

The supposed incongruity between the theory that a science of history is 
possible and the theory that men are morally responsible for their con- 
duct, arises entirely from a misapprehension of the one word, “ cause.” It 
is said that every human action is caused by antecedent circumstances, and 
this is supposed to be inconsistent with the supposition that men are 
free agents, responsible for their actions. This is very like the vulgar 
objection to Berkeley’s theory of matter—that consistent advocates of it 
ought to allow themselves to be run over by a coach or to tumble down a 
cliff. Indeed, the two errors are illustrations of the same fallacy. In each 
case the objector mixes up the terms proper to two totally distinct theories, 
and reproaches his opponent with the absurdity which results from the con- 
fusion. The argument against Berkeley might be thrown into the following 
form. Mere mental impressions produce no tangible results. Berkeley 
believed that nothing existed except mental impressions ; therefore, Berkeley 
ought, in consistency, to have disbelieved in tangible results. The answer to this 

is, that by Berkeley’s theory (whether true or false), tangible results, amongst 
other things, were only collections of mental impressions. He had just the 
same right to object to receiving the collection of impressions which are com. 
monly called broken bones, from the collection of impressions commonly 
called a broad-wheeled waggon, us a person who held Reid’s view of sub- 





stance has to objecting to have his bones broken by a broad-wheeled waggon. 
The question between the two was simply which of two ways of using lan- 
guage was the most convenient. 

The common argument against the science of history may be thus stated :— 
Compulsion excludes responsibility ; causation involves compulsion ; there- 
fore, if human action is caused, it is compulsory, and the agent is not morally 
responsible for it ; and as the science of history is based on the principle that 
human conduct is caused, it excludes moral responsibility. Here the propo- 
sition that causation involves compulsion is taken from one system ; and the 
proposition that human conduct is caused is taken from another, and as the 
word “cause” is used in a different sense in the two systems, the result of 
course is to produce a contradiction ; but this contradiction is chargeable, not 
on those who believe that a science of history is possible, but on those who 
mix up the inconsistent parts of the phraseology of conflicting schools of 
thought. As we pointed out in our former article, the sense attached by 
Mr. Mill to the word “ cause,” is the most characteristic and distinctive 
feature in his system. He uses it consistently in Hume’s sense of invariable 
antecedence only, and he does not connect with it any notion of compulsion 
or force. In his system, the assertion that one thing causes another, by no 
means implies that the one thing moulds or makes the other, that the one is 
active and the other passive, the one self-existing and the other dependent 
and derivative. It means simply that, as matter of fact and observation, it 
is found that the cause invariably precedes the effect, so that where the effect 
appears, the antecedence of the cause may be assumed. 


According to this theory of cause and effect it is obvious that the freedom 
of an action, and therefore the moral responsibility of the agent, are in no 
respect affected by the assertion that the action is caused ; for all that the 
assertion means is that the action would not have happened if certain condi- 
tions had not previously existed. Each of these conditions is equally a cause, 
and if a simple case be analysed with a little care it will be seen that it is 
perfectly unmeaning to charge those who speak of the causation of human 
action in this sense with denying its freedom. A man gives a messenger a 
shilling to carry a letter down the Strand, and he acccordingly does carry it. 
What were the causes (if any) of his walking down the Strand? The exist- 
ence of the Strand itself was one cause. It is an observed fact, ascertained 
by infinite evidence, that there always is a street before people walk along it. 
Here is one invariable antecedent, but where is the compulsion? The exist- 
ence of the Strand itself caused the man to walk along it, but it did not 
compel him in any way whatever. Scores of other causes of the same kind 
might be mentioned, such as the possession of legs, of a certain degree of 
muscular strength, &c. The prospect of earning a shilling (usually described 
as the cause, because it is the one which belongs to the particular case and no 
other) caused the action in just the same sense as the existence of the Strand 
caused it. It is an observed fact that men do not act unless they have some 
object in view, just as it is an observed fact that they do not walk along a 
street unless there is a street to walk upon, but though there is causation in 
each case there is compulsion in neither. The true notion of compulsion is 
the voluntary doing an unpleasant thing to escape a greater evil. The true 
notion of willingness is doing a thing because you like it. Moral respon- 
sibility means that, as a fact, we blame people for liking some sorts of actions 
and praise them for liking others. All acts, compulsory or willing, are 
caused, in Mr. Mill’s sense of the word. An uncaused act would be not only 
inconceivable, but a contradiction in terms, for how can a man act without 
instruments and without knowledge of them and their properties ?—and the 
instruments, the knowledge, and the properties of the instruments, are all so 
many causes of his action. 

Besides the theoretical objections to the possibility of a science of history, 
there is one popular objection to it which Mr. Mill has disposed of with 
unusual felicity, It is frequently said, on the one hand, that no science of 
history can exist, inasmuch as no one can tell what will be the characters of 
individuals whose actions may influence for centuries the whole destiny of 
mankind. To this it is commonly replied, that the actions of individuals do 
not in reality exercise, by any means, so deep an influence over human affairs 
as people in general suppose ; that it would not, in the long run, have made 
much difference if Buonaparte had been shot at the siege of Toulon, or if 
Cromwell had been allowed to emigrate to New England. Each of these 
views of the subject is unsatisfactory. To say that the general principles of 
a science cannot be ascertained because the specific facts in which they will 
be illustrated cannot be predicted, is to show utter ignorance of the very 
elements of scientific thought. It is just as reasonable to deny that there 
may be a science of history because a man of extraordinary genius may 
change the face of the world, as to deny the theory of projectiles because 
Mr. Whitworth may make bigger guns than have ever yet been heard of. 
On the other hand, to deny the vast influence which individuals have in the 
history of mankind, is to be wilfully blind to the most interesting passages 
in that history. Take the single instance of religions, Can any one suppose 
that there would have been such a creed as Mahometanism without Mahomet ; 
or that Christianity would have existed without its founder? Mr. Mill has 
the great merit of acknowledging both sides of the truth in this matter—of 
insisting that history may be studied as a science, and of insisting with equal 
vigour on the fact—scientifically ascertained as much as any other—that 
individuals exercise an enormous influence over its events. He goes so far 
as to say, that on the issue of the battle of Salamis depended the prospects 
of European civilization, This is a bold assertion, It requires great 
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care to select properly the cases which illustrate the importance of indi- 
viduals. No doubt Mr. Mill is right in saying that the whole history 
of Greece is the greatest example of all; but later history, even the 
history of our own times, presents several instances. The Norman con- 
quest is a very perfect illustration. It was the personal act of William 
the Conqueror, and it so happens that we are able to say with a close 
approach to certainty, that no other man at any time could have done it. 
A conquest of England by a king of France would have produced a totally 
different effect. It would have weakened and perhaps ruined the country 
instead of strengthening it. A duke of Normandy was almost the only 
person by whom such an exploit could ever be thought of, and we know 
who the Dukes of Normandy were down to the conquest of the province by 
Philip Augustus. William’s three sons passed their lives in quarrels. 
Stephen would never have thought of such a project. Henry II. possibly 
might, but if he had not been born heir to the crown of England, and if he 
had married Eleanor, he would probably have been satisfied with his posses- 
sions in the south of France. His sons were not the men to be conquerors, 
and in their time came Philip Augustus and the consolidation of the French 
monarchy. Thus the opportunity for the conquest on the terms on which it 
actually was effected lasted but a short time, and we can count on the fingers 
of one hand the men who could have effected it. In its absence what would 
England have been ? and what would the world be now if England had been 
a sort of sottish insular Germany ? 

The Indian Empire is another good illustration. It was the work of four 
or five men, who might easily have destroyed it. Clive, Hastings, Lord 
Wellesley, and some four or five other persons, held in their hands the 
destiny of hundreds of millions of human creatures for centuries. The civil 
war now raging in North America may, for what we know, be giving further 
illustrations even now. Ifthe battle of Sharpsburg had been utterly lost by 
the Federals—and a mistake on the part of M‘Clellan might have lost it,—the 
result might have been to close the war, and to give the Southern States a 
totally different frontier from that which they may ultimately secure. 


On the other hand, many men of the greatest possible eminence have been 
little more than the exponents, as it were, of the age in which they lived. 
Hildebrand and Innocent III. were great men, but the Church of Rome 
would have attained its immense power by other hands if not by theirs. 
There have been few greater men than Napoleon, but in all probability French 
history would have been substantially the same, though far less noisy and 
insolent, if he had never lived. Thought would, perhaps, have flowed in the 
same channel without Bacon, though for want of Newton the progress of 
astronomy might have been delayed for centuries. 

Mr. Mill concludes his chapter by observing that the relative importance 
of general causes is increasing, and the relative importance of individuals 
diminishing, and that history thus tends to be studied more and more as an 
abstract science. There is a certain truth in this, but it is not the whole 
truth. For the comfort of those who feel that a world deprived of scope 
for individual vigour of character would “ forfeit all the ends of life to live,” 
it should be added that the importance of the results of a man’s actions are 
by no means the measure of the inherent vigour and value of his character. 
A man might be very great and yet do little that would make any dif- 
ference to the rest of the world, or very little and yet give a turn to the 
fortunes of the human race. It is possible, no doubt, that history itself may 
become unimportant or uninteresting ; but it does not follow that individuals 
will become insignificant, for their energies may be developed in other ways. 
It hardly lay, however, in Mr. Mill’s way to insist upon this. His chapter 
is, on the whole, a splendid vindication of a noble study, and an admirable 
protest against the prejudice which fears, and the pedantic pride which too 
often defends it. 








MINOR PROPHETS. 


WueEn lawyers reappear in town, and the advertisements of the publishers 
grow large, we know that winter is nigh. There is nothing, however, which 
brings the oldness of the old year, and the coming promise of the new, more 
freshly and vividly to the mind than the appearance of the new year’s alma- 
nacs. We know, of course, what it is that ordinary people at once turn to 
find, when the book is put into their hands. They look immediately to see 
how many eclipses there are to be; and whether we are right or wrong, it 
certainly does seem to us that there are not half as many eclipses of the sun 
now as there used to be when we were young. This important point settled, 
the only remaining question of interest is that long distracting doubt which 
there has been absolutely no means of solving by any ordinary process,—the 
question who is, at the present moment, the reigning monarch of Sweden. 
When these facts are once ascertained, it is generally thought that enough 
attention has been paid to the still remote future. But with nursery-maids 
and city magistrates the case is different. We know what almanac 
Mr. Alderman Humphery chooses, and what he finds to read. Other per- 
sons, devoid of enterprise, may be content to occupy themselves with the 
phases of the moon, and the anniversaries of the fire of London and the 
battle of the Alma. Such trivialities will not go down at the Mansion 
House. History and current politics may suit the outer public, but prophecy 
befits the alderman. Among the relics of a gorgeous past, under the shadow 
of the giant twins, the soul of the great councillor explores the mysteries of 
futurity. Despised by many, ignored by some, the predictions of Zadkiel 





and his fellow prophets have claimed the sympathies of one of London's 
senate. The gravest of the city fathers will proclaim from his desk at his 
police-court, that however fools may mock, and philosophers condemn, yet 
upon his honour it is very curious how strangely Zadkiel comes true. 

The latest issue of the prophet whom Alderman Humphery delights to 
honour has just been put into our hands. It would not be true to say that 
its revelations are extremely exciting ; nor, indeed, are they, in any profound 
sense of the word, mysterious. Considered as prophecy, we question whether 
they might not have been fairly rendered a little more terrific. The general 
effect is good ; but it wants ghastliness. It will perhaps be said in excuse of 
the astrologer, that his mind is not morbidly inclined. That is precisely what 
we complain of. If he is not disposed to revel in the horrible, he does not 
know what is expected of him. The British public is not going to support 
its professor of occult science merely to talk about the weather. Justice 
would never have thrown her zgis over the favourite of the stars if she had 
thought that he was only going to predict disturbances in America. But 
what he wants in horror he atones for by scientific fulness. There is a tone 
of plain-spoken accuracy about some parts of the writing which stamps either 
the honest or the audacious man. “The undeniable fact of the moment of 
the rising to the horizon of the planet Mars, in the nativity of the Prince of 
Wales, the time of whose birth is, beyond dispute, exactly coincident with 
the age of twenty years and five weeks, when his father died, is one of those 
valid proofs afforded by nature of the sober truth of planetary influence.” 
We should be extremely sorry, however small our belief in astrology might 
be, to deny the truth of any part of the above statement. We could not 
attempt to say which step of the argument was fallacious. We seem over- 
whelmed, as it were, with the simplicity of the fact, and somehow there 
looms through the mist of our ignorance the unquestionable fact that the 
father of the Prince did certainly die. Either from its inherent truth, or for 
some other cause, the reasoning of the man of science is quite unanswerable. 
Again,—in August it is said that King Otho of Greece “has the sun oper- 
ating to its own semi-square in the zodiac.” The Astronomer Royal himself 
could hardly contradict this statement. For our own part, whatever mis- 
fortunes result from so unpleasant an astrological predicament, we had much 
rather undergo them all than be obliged to explain what the bearing of the 
prediction is. The semi-square represents, we believe, an angle of forty-five 
degrees. But in what way the sun is to operate round the corner, or what 
connection the sun has with the unfortunate King of Greece, or what relation 
to his fortunes so curious a disposition on the part of the sun implies, we 
have no means whatever of guessing. But what we can safely admire is the 
manly way in which the fact is stated. There is no ambiguity, or attempt to 
overreach. On one occasion only in the course of the prophecy we are con- 
scious of a slight bathos, which the planets may perhaps feel disposed to 
correct in their next edition. “ April, 1863.—A conjunction of Mars with 
Uranus takes place on the 7th of this month, in the eighteenth degree of 
Gemini, and close on the ascendant of London. Such an event has never 
taken place in the present century, and I can therefore only judge generally 
as to its effects.” In breathless interest we read on. “I fear,” says the 
Daniel of modern times, “it denotes somg fearful gas explosions.” So 
remarkable a conjunction might surely have led to something a little more 
surprising. The stars which fought against Sisera of old might have 
watched over higher interests now than those of the City Gas-works. 
Perhaps, however, it is out of compliment to their sympathizing friend, the 
Alderman. 


Since the time when Lord Macaulay, in his fifth volume, described a 
territory in the New World as spread from the equator northward and south- 
ward, through all the signs of the zodiac, we have had our suspicions that 
political and literary life was not as conducive as might be wished to a 
frequent “use of the globes.” But the explanation, no doubt, is, that he was 
at least a follower of Zadkiel. It appears that the potent magician has 
invented a new system of astronomy, which is destined, in course of time, to 
overthrow the effete theories of Newton. So little were we aware of the 
existence of a complete anti-Newtonian school, that we had not the least 
idea what the fatal objections to the present system were. It is true that a 
careful study of the Voice of the Stars has failed to discover them to us, even 
now ; but the impression which is left upon the mind from the perusal is 
that Newtonianism is in fact a general break-down. Mathematics have by no 
means placed astronomy on a safe scientific basis. “Does it not, on the 
contrary, stand trembling, even now, upon the rotten basis of a theory 
invented by Newton, in ignorance of the greatest fact of all facts yet dis- 
cerned in the system of the universe, that of the stupendous proper motion 
of the sun?” As this is all that is said of Newton’s ignorance, and of the 
nature-of his failure, we must make the most of it. 


How far science has succeeded in destroying astrological belief among the 
mass of English people, it is not very easy to say. Zadkiel declares that his 
own circulation amounts to 55,000 copies, and the entire circulation of the 
four chief astrological almanacs to very nearly a million. It is just possible, 
indeed, that, with their new astronomy, the expounders of planetary influ- 
ence may have also invented a new system of arithmetic. But that a single 
copy should be sold in this country to a grown-up person is not creditable 
to the national intelligence. To most readers of newspapers the matter will, at 
first sight, appear profoundly insignificant. But no wise man will regard with 
indifference the existence or progress of superstition. The best of us is not sofar 
removed from its allurements that he can afford to despise the snares which 
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it lays for the uneducated. Why it is that, after centuries of scientific 
research and free circulation of thought, there should still exist this uncon- 
trollable tendency towards the supernatural, is a painful problem ; the more 
so, if educated men have to accuse themselves of having contributed, in any 
material degree, to its force. When Sir Bulwer Lytton writes romances of 
the Mumbo-Jumbo order, no wonder that Zadkiel can persuade the old 
women that their fate depends on the hour of their birth. We are as sure 
as we are of the progress of the race, that a few more years, or decades, will 
have extirpated fortune-telling from our villages and ghosts from our church- 
yards ; one after another, the generations give up their follies, and learn 
more adult forms of life. But the more “ strange stories” we hear, the 
longer this process will be. “ Horrible was the aspect” which the religion 
of Olympus wore in the eyes of the philosopher who had set himself to 
examine things as they were ; and if we choose now to play with such 
ideas rather than to scout them, to laugh at their childishness rather than to 
inveigh against their cruelty, it is not because their reign is past, or the 
danger of their increase imaginary. A slavery to superstitious fancies is, 
we deliberately believe, the most terrible slavery that can crush the energies 
of man ; and how complete its control is, when once established, it needs no 
examples to prove. But if any one doubts the fact, that intelligent and 
reasonable human beings can be so overwhelmed by an awe of the miraculous 
as absolutely to lose the faculty of pronouncing upon the evidence of their 
senses, let him read the following story. We vouch for the authenticity of 
the facts :— 

A few weeks ago, in a flourishing town of India, a personage of considerable 
local importance had some property stolen from him ; and he proceeded 
accordingly to discover the thief by the ordeal of the saucer. He took a brass 
saucer, pronounced over it words of potent magic, and weird sentences from 
the Koran, brought it to the door of his house, and then, in the presence of 
an excited multitude, gave it a push, and set it rolling. It staggered a little 
at first, as if undecided in its proceedings, but soon took its course towards 
and down the main street of the town. On it rolled, upheld by divine 
power, untouched by human hands, and never faltered till it turned at a sharp 
angle down a lane, and stopped opposite a closed door. Still it did not fall, 
but remained poised on edge, while the attending crowd shouted to the 
inmates to undo the bolt. The owner himself came down, and no sooner had 
he opened the door than the saucer leapt up and fixed itself on his head. 
He fell on his knees, confessed the crime, and was brought up before the 
magistrate. The facts, as we have given them, were sworn to by several 
witnesses of high respectability—men whose word would have been unre- 
servedly taken upon matters of business—thriving shopkeepers, and the like ; 
and the man, as we have stated, acknowledged his guilt. The most curious 
part of the story is to come. He was not guilty ; the stolen property was 


first culprit declared that his confession was made under the influence of 
religious excitement and superstitious fear of the magic ; and by degrees the 
truth came out that the saucer had been pushed along by an accomplice of 
the real thief, and had never leaped on the man’s head at all. The people, 
wishing to be deceived, were deceived. So much for the evidence of the 
supernatural, given by men who had no interest in lying. If human nature 
is so prone to prostrate itself blindly before fanciful marvels, those may well 
be excused who watch with jealousy even the puny roguery of astrologers 
and the assistance which they are fortunate enough to receive from judicial 
or literary abettors. 








A LIBERAL CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Irisn controversies have been too frequently conducted in a scream. All 
parties to the quarrel are, for the most part, too profoundly convinced of the 
justice of their own cause, and of the turpitude of every other,—too much 
occupied with their own special grievances, too selfishly bent on the prose- 
cution of their own interests to admit of anything like candour, calmness, or 
liberality. Any luckless philanthropist who joined in the fray, and tried to 
mitigate its fury, merely succeeded in turning upon himself the combined 
animosity of both the combatants, just as two scolding shrews, who are 
belabouring one another in a back alley, will merge their mutual hatreds in a 
common attack upon the policeman who attempts to separate them. The 
cooling waters of advice seemed to fall like so much oil upon the flames, and 
the suggestion of a compromise was welcomed on every side with a howl of 
fury and contempt. With Mr. Pope Hennessy pouring Ultramontane 
statistics into one ear, and the Belfast Orangemen twanging their Puritan 
rant into the other,—the O’Donoghue wildly brandishing his shillelagh in 
one’s face, and Mr. Spooner, with an array of prophetical beasts and vials 
attacking one in the rear, one’s chance of getting at the truth of any Irish 
problem was reduced to a minimum, and the discretion which tempers the 
valour of the most truly courageous enjoined an abstinence from a mélée, in 
which no good could be effected, but only heads be broken, blood spilt, and 
showers of mud and stones exchanged, till passion had had its fling and 
physical exhaustion necessitated a cessation of hostilities. So far from “the 
charities of history,” as Mr. Goldwin Smith describes them, being cultivated, 
nothing in the past or present that could exasperate party feeling or blacken 
the character of the opposite faction was allowed for an instant to drop out 

of sight. Protestants and Catholics alike ransacked their country’s annals 
for deeds of violence, lawlessness, and oppression, with which they might 
vilify one another's character, or justify the malignity of their own dislike. 
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In the midst of this unholy uproar the still small voice of moderation, fair- 
ness, and good sense had not a chance of making itself heard, and those who 
aspired to see Ireland something more than the battle-field of angry theo- 
logians and an arena of mob-orators, might well despair of a tranquillity 
which day by day seemed further from attainment, and which every class alike 
seemed resolved to render for ever impossible. 


Under these circumstances, it is with the greatest satisfaction that we 
observe an attempt to deal reasonably with Irish grievances, emanating from 
a quarter in which reason has hitherto been little expected. In a recent 
number of the Home and Foreign Review, the present condition of Irish 
society, the dangers in which it may result, the causes from which it took its 
rise, and the remedies which may be applied with best chance of success, are 
discussed with a quietness of tone, and moderation of language, which almost 
startle the ear habituated to the violence and unfairness with which such 


| inquiries are generally conducted. On the one hand, the dark side of the 


picture is given ; the significant decrease of the population, which in ten 
years has sunk from eight millions to five and three-quarters—the disap- 
pearance in a single decade, and on a fertile soil, of no less than 280,000 
houses—the divided political interests of the nation, and the consequent 
absence of political weight—“the almost social war which exists between 
classes bound to mutual affection and dependence ”—the occasional outbursts 
of crime, connived at, apparently, and sanctioned by the great mass of 
society—the defiance of law, the hopeless condition of the peasantry, and 
that disloyal spirit which is expressed in the proverb, that “‘ England’s diffi- 
culty is Ireland’s opportunity,” and which finds vent in servile adulation of 
whatever Power, whether France, Rome, or America, happens for the moment 
to be at variance with the English Government. On the other hand, the 
writer fairly states the cheerful features of the case. The material condition 
of the population is improved, the improvident dependence on a single and 
uncertain crop is almost cured ; “‘ education,—thanks to the National system, 
one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed upon any country,-—has become 
almost universal ;’ crime has on the whole enormously diminished ; Father 


| Mathew’s labours have rendered intemperance far less general and far more 
| disgraceful; the Encumbered Estates Court has swept away a race of 
| thriftless and incapable proprietors ; and justice is administered with an im- 
_ partiality which, if it occasionally errs, errs only in gentleness to the accused. 





“The criminal procedure of the English law,” says the writer, “ is the fairest 
and most indulgent on earth, and its leniency is even greater in Ireland than 
in England ; the great principle of ‘ the benefit of the doubt’ never hus been 
accorded to a prisoner with such latitude as in Ireland, and the constitutional 
rights of the accused are most zealously guarded and asserted.” Nor is this 
all. ‘“ Not only,” he continues, “ does trial by jury work well, but its bene- 
ficial effect upon the intelligence of the community and their political 
education is incalculable. The juries come from the ends of the country to 
discharge their gratuitous and onerous duty, not merely through fear of 
penalties, but with a complete sense of the constitutional importance of their 
function, and of the necessity of undergoing this labour for their own good 
as well as that of others.” 


It is something to know that if Ireland lies, as her Celtic journalists would 
have her believe, with the despot’s foot upon her neck, the despotism is at 
any rate one of order and humanity, and a country so administered might, 
one would expect, be, if not demonstratively affectionate, at any rate pas- 
sively content. What, however, is the verdict of our authority on this point ? 
“Beneath all the favourable symptoms,” he says, “truth obliges us to add 
that there is a spirit of disaffection to Government more general and more pro- 
found than has existed for at least fifty years,—a disaffection, too, that threatens 
to escape from its last rein, the influence of the priesthood.’’ This, we have 
reason to know, is, so far at least as several of the southern counties are 
concerned, no exaggerated statement of the opinion of the most capable 
judges, and it is only by resolutely facing the fact that we have a chance 
of understanding its bearings, and of dealing with it as its importance 
deserves. 

The writer in the Home and Foreign Review points unhesitatingly to the 
source of the evil. It is not race, he says, for many of the most disaffected dis- 
tricts have the largest mixture of Saxon blood ; nor is it religion, for Canada 
and Scotland, both devotedly loyal, have religions different from the English 
establishment ; but it consists in the “maintenance of the present State fusion, 
which classes and treats Ireland as a Protestant.country ;” in other words, in the 
present constitution of the Established Church. This was the plague-spot of the 
Act of Union ; it was accomplished on the basis of religious ascendancy. “This 
acted fatally in two ways: first, it produced a rent or chasm in the Irish 
representation, dividing it from end to end and preventing any real combina- 
tion of Irish power upon the questions most vital to the country ; and, 
secondly, it brought the religious passions of England to bear directly upon 
the Government of Ireland.” How those passions for a generation resisted 
emancipation, and yielded it at last in a panic at rebellion,—how they still 
rage at such bare acts of justice as the Maynooth Grant, and prompt such 
detestable “ demonstrations” as are just now the fashion in the N orth,—how, 
like every other radically wrong thing, they defeat themselves, and yet rage 
on in despite of the light of reason and the warnings of experience,—are 
truths which every reasonable Englishman may read as he goes, and which it 
is to be hoped that familiarity will not tempt us into disregarding. Thére 

is in this country, and still more in Scotland, a mass of ignorant, short- 
sighted bigotry, which would postpone every consideration of justice and 
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policy to the gratification of intolerance. The gloomy fanatics who, on the 
other side of the Tweed, rejoice in a Jewish Sabbath and an unordained 
clergy, would be in arms at a moment’s notice if the ascendancy of 
their own faith were endangered. Nothing can be more distasteful 
to most Englishmen than the morose theology of Scotland ; but it 
was the religion of the country, experience proved the, danger of interfering 
with it, and fortunately it was left to itself. The distinctions of taste and 
creed accordingly sank out of sight, and Scotland became as loyal as York- 
shire ; and yet it is among the Scotch that the movement is organized 
against the policy which has succeeded so well with themselves being 
imitated in the case of their Irish fellow-subjects. Ireland, in despite of the 
Establishment, in spite of missions and monster meetings, bribery, cajolery, 
and intimidation, grows less and less a Protestant country. Out of every 
one hundred inhabitants, seventy-eight are Catholics, and only twelve belong 
to the Church of England. In Munster, the adherents of the Establishment 
fall as low as five per cent., in Connaught actually to four. But there are 
other more significant figures. Not all the advantages of patronage, not all 
the emoluments of office, suffice to enable Protestantism to run an even race 
with the rival religion. The sufferings of late years, and so of course the 
diminution of numbers, have fallen chiefly upon the lower or Catholic portions 
of the population, and yet the Catholics more than keep up their relative 
proportion to the rest, and evidently outstrip them in zeal and success. 
For instance, since 1821, the population has decreased a million; but 
the Roman Catholic ministers have been nearly doubled, while the Pro- 
testant clergy have increased only by one-fourth. In 1834 again (we 
borrow the figures from the Ecclesiast), there were, out of a population 
of nearly 8 millions, 4} Catholics to 1 Protestant. In 1861, out of a popu- 
lation of nearly 6 millions, there were about 7 Catholics to each Protestant. 
Thus, in spite of famine, plague, emigration, and all the discouragements 
which a State religion can throw in the way of every other, the Roman 
Catholic faith grows day by day more the religion of the people. The ques- 
tion is, shall we recognize the fact, or shall we go on supporting, as at present 
we do, a state clergyman and a sacred edifice for every 308 Protestants in 
the island and leaving the mass of the inhabitants, and those the poorest of 
all, to maintain their religion as best they can? The commutation of the 
tithe did not touch the evil ; in one way it did harm, for it swept away the 
symptom of the evil, and, by paying the Establishment in another form, 
allowed its odiousness to be forgotten. But that it is still odious, and that 
Irishmen universally regard it as a grievance, a humiliation, a triumph of 
might over right, nobody who glances at Irish newspapers, or who knows 
anything of the Irish poor, can for a moment doubt. How long will English 
fanaticism continue to commit the injustice and to incur the risk? “I re- 
member,” said Mr. Wiiberforce, ‘‘ when some years before 1782 the slightest 
concession to Ireland was contemptuously refused ; and I remember after- 
wards, when far more than was ever dreamed of was yielded in a panic, and 
to every objection the answer was, ‘Hush, they have eighty thousand men 
in arms !’” Such is the lesson of the past ; how long will England refuse to 
perceive its significance ? 








RAW PRODUCTS AT THE EXHIBITION. 
MINERALS. 


Tue formation of a single collection illustrating the mineral wealth of the 
United Kingdom was probably a task too large to be successfully accom- 
plished, yet we cannot but regret that some attempt at it has not been made. 
The Jermyn-street Museum might have furnished an adequate, if not a com- 
plete collection of British minerals, but it has not done so, and we have 
nothing which can be compared with the exhaustive collections exhibited by 
Belgium, Canada, Nova Scotia, and two or three other colonies. The minerals 
of the kingdom must be studied in the separate contributions forwarded 
from the mining districts, and by manufacturers. 


The case of platinum and other metals exhibited by Mr. Percival Johnson, 
and found on the stair leading to the Eastern Annexe, is worthy of careful 
examination. Platinum, as is well known, is used in the manufacture of 
crucibles, &c., for chemists, because it will not melt except under the appli- 
cation of enormous heat ; nevertheless Messrs. Johnson & Co. exhibit some 
platinum melted by the process of M. St. Claire Deville,—i.¢., by applying 
the heat of combined gases under great pressure. This case contains, in 
addition to the specimens of platinum, many of the rare metals found in 
combination with it, amongst which iridium is most striking from the colours 
to which it owes its name. Iridium is used in the manufacture of the points of 
gold pens. Miscellaneous collections of minerals are exhibited by two or three 
dealers, but the names of some of the most eminent are wanting. Mr. Gregory 
has sent two or three cabinets containing, for the most part, British minerals, 
but with some striking foreign specimens ; in them may be noticed, crystals 
of calcite, hydrosiderite, and bournonite ; chrysocolla from Siberia, and 
arragonite from Hungary. Mr. Wright also exhibits calcite, and some fine 
crystals of Iceland spar, and he appears to be the agent for the sale of still 
larger specimens of this double-refracting crystal found in the Danish Court. 
Mr. Wright has also a fine example of virgin copper and of antimonite from 
Hungary. Virgin copper is shown again by Mr. Jordan, of Clifton, in a case 
of interesting minerals mostly British. 

There is a very large collection of iron ores in Class 1. ‘The Parkside 


Mining Company exhibit a section of their mines, illustrating the deposit of | 





red hematites, and many specimens of the hematites themselves. Brown 
hematites are sent from the Forest of Dean, and the counties of Durham, 
Somerset, and Cornwall, whilst spathic ores are sent from Durham and 
Exmoor. Spathic iron ores are most valuable in the manufacture of steel, 
and the excellence of the cutlery of the Tyrol is said to be due to their use ; 
but their value was little known in England before the Exhibition of 1851, 
“‘when their prototypes were brought over and shown by the continental iron- 
masters as the ores from which their finest steel and iron were made.” Since 
then mining has been carried on vigorously in Weardale and in Exmoor, 
somewhat to the regret of the picturesque tourist, and of Mr. Collyns of 
Dulverton, who sees in the Exmoor mines a speedy extinction of red deer 
hunting. Mr. Knight, M.P., the owner of the greater part of Exmoor, con- 
fesses, however, that the mines are at present not worked at a profit. Spathic 
ores are sparry carbonates of iron, but faults occur, where the carbonic acid 
has been expelled, and the carbonate converted into brown hematite. Iron 
ores are sent from all the principal coal-fields, and there are some fine speci- 
mens of the black-band iron-stone of Scotland, amongst which those from 
Linlithgow deserve notice. There is a large show of manufactured iron, 
some of which may rank with the best foreign iron. From Lord Dudley's 
works are examples of bars of iron tied into knots, cold, which may be com- 
pared with similar examples from Svan, on the Swedish coast. A case of 
specimens of antimony is exhibited by Hallett & Co., and spelter is shown by 
Courage & Co., of Bagillt, Flintshire. 

In the Eastern Annexe and in the open court are coals from almost every 
coal-field in the kingdom, and amongst them are many interesting specimens 
of prepared fuels. The necessity of economising the space occupied by the 
fuel required by steamers on long voyages, has greatly stimulated the pro- 
duction of prepared fuels, and although we shall find that coal-fields are being 
opened in all quarters of the globe, the labour of working them is at present 
very expensive, and they cannot, for some time, interfere with the demand 
for our coals. Prepared fuel is usually made of small coal and pitch or tar, 
mixed together, and subjected to enormous, pressure; the cubical blocks 
into which it is made are exhibited by Case & Morris (Ince Hall Col- 
lieries), the Aberdare Steam Fuel Company, the Crown Preserved Coal 
Company, and others. 

Tin ores are but indifferently represented, and of pure tin there is a still 
smaller show. The committees at Redruth and Tavistock have sent specimens 
of the produce of their neighbourhood. Mr. Hill exhibits a collection of the 
ores produced in the Helston district ; and Messrs. Higgs & Son contri- 
bute specimens of tin ores from the neighbourhood of Penzance. Tin plates 
are shown by the Copper Miners’ Company, and by the Margam Company. 
There is a better collection of copper ores and of copper ; but the best known 
names are not to be found amongst the exhibitors. Messrs. Bankart & Sons 
send a very interesting group of copper ores of all countries ; the ores of Corn- 
wall are represented by some specimens exhibited by Messrs. Higgs & Son 
and Mr. Nicholls, and by some beautiful crystallized oxydes sent by Mr. 
Seccombe, of Liskeard ; some specimens from the well-known Devon Great 
Consols are included in the contribution of the Tavistock Committee ; and 
copper ores from Anglesea and from Richmond, Yorkshire, are exhibited by 
the Mona Mining Company and Mr. Bradley respectively. Some beautiful 
malachites are sent by the Schull Bay Copper Mining Company, and an 
interesting collection of copper ores is shown by the Connorree Mining Com- 
pany in Wicklow ; but the British copper ores, as represented in the build- 
ing, are far surpassed in interest by those sent from South Australia, to 
which we will now proceed. 

The beautiful malachite table at the entrance of the South Australian 
Court marks the character of the mineral wealth of that colony. Silver-lead 
mines have been, and to some extent are still, worked there ; but copper is 
its richest product. The wealth of the Burra Burra Mines has been long 
well known ; but it seems probable that these may soon be surpassed by 
younger rivals. A long glass case at the left on entering the court contains 
three collections of minerals exhibited by Dr. Mauran, Mr. Rollison, and Dr. 
Engelhardt, and another collection is shown by Mr. Dutton ; the specimens 
consist chiefly of the carbonates and sulphurets of copper, and many of them 
are extremely beautiful. Besides these cases of minerals, copper ores have 
been sent from several mining companies, including the Burra Burra, the 
Kapunda, the Cornwall, the Great Northern, the Wallaroo, and others ; and 
carbonates of lead and galena from Wheal Ellen and the Actare Silver-lead 
Mine. Of these the Burra-Burra Mines have been hitherto the most profit- 
able ; they were commenced in 1845, and although for nearly four years the 
working of them was almost stopped through the desertion of the miners to 
the gold-fields of Victoria, yet the amount of profit made up to the end of 
last year was £836,000, the original capital having been £1,500. The Devon 
Great Consols, one of the richest of our home mines, has paid dividends to 
the amount of £782 per share, £1 only having been paid on each share ; but 
though the sum of the dividends is larger, it must be remembered that the 
Burra-Burra Mines have been much less time in operation. The Wallaroo 
Mines promise to be richer than the Burra-Burra, and they possess the 
advantage of being little more than six miles from the sea. Some copper 
and iron ores have been sent to the Exhibition from Western Australia. 

Every visitor to the International Exhibition has seen the pyramid repre- 
senting the gold exported from Victoria, aud the first impression has pro- 
bably been that such a mass was a small matter to have turned the world 
upside down. The value of the gold represented by the pyramid is, however, 
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nore than one hundred and four millions of money, to which must be added 
some seven or eight millions exported since it was constructed. If any one 
would wish to trace the history of this mass of gold, and review at the same 
time the development of Victoria, he would do well to spend some time in the 
Victorian Court, with the excellent catalogue of the Melbourne Exhibition 
of last year in his hand. The objects exhibited at Melbourne are, to a great 
extent, the same as those at South Kensington, and the prefatory essays in the 
Victorian catalogue are written with great ability. Specimens are shown of 
alluvial gold, nuggets, and gold in quartz, and in the larger open court of the 
Eastern Annexe, stamping or crushing and gold-washing machines are daily 
exhibited in action. Victoria possesses other mineral treasures, and has sent 
specimens of iron ores and of antimony, and (from the Ovens district) tin 
ores and block tin. No veins of tin have, however, yet been opened up, and 
the produce is obtained from stream-work ; 59 tons 13 ewt. of tin ore, and 
4 tons 18 ewt. of tin were exported from Victoria in 1860. Coal is found in 
Victoria, but it has not been as yet worked, and the colony depends upon the 
coal-fields of New South Wales for its supply. The possession of coal is, 
perhaps, more than a compensation for the comparative inferiority of the 
gold-fields of New South Wales. The collieries are at Newcastle, about 
60 miles north of Sydney, and at Bellambi, about 40 miles south of it ; and the 
average price of good screened coal at Newcastle is 12s. to 14s. per ton ; the 
total produce during the last ten years was 1,780,000 tons. Besides the 
specimens of gold and coal, ores of iron, copper, .and silver-lead have been 
sent from New South Wales. The coal-fields of New South Wales are 
reproduced in Tasmania, and specimens of coal are found in the crowded 
Tasmanian Court, besides gold in quartz and gold dust and hematites from 
Ilfracombe, where they are found in large quantities. New Zealand sends 
specimens of gold from the Otago gold-fields, and copper ores are sent from 
both Auckland and Nelson ; from the latter province some remarkable iron 
sand has been received. A general survey of the mineral treasures and 
other advantages of the Australian colonies cannot fail to impress us with the 
future that appears to lie before-them. The minerals of the North American 
provinces are, perhaps, nearly as rich, but the severe winters to which those 
colonies are subject must always prove a great hindrance to their develop- 
ment. Australia, on the other hand, enjoys a mild climate, and possesses 
within itself large stores of all kinds of ore; whilst in Queensland, and 
further north, cotton and inter-tropical products may be freely raised. All 
that is required is the industrial energy of a large population, and when that 
is obtained, the southern hemisphere must for the first time in history occupy 
& prominent position in the annals of the world. 


The South African colonies cannot be ranked high as exhibitors of mineral 
products. The Cape of Good Hope, indeed, is scarcely represented at all in 
the Exhibition. Natal has a pretty little Court ; but Dr. Mann, the author 
of its descriptive catalogue, modestly says that in minerals it does not rise 
above respectability. Natal, he adds, is a land flowing with milk and honey, 
—a Canaan, not an Ophir ;—but he apparently forgets that the promised 
land was also said to be “a land whose stones.are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass.” 


A very interesting collection of the economic minerals of Jamaica has been 
collected and exhibited by Mr. Barrett, the director of the West Indian 
Geological Survey ; and a smaller collection has been forwarded by Mr. 
Sawkins, the Assistant Government Geologist of the island. Amongst these 
collections are hematites ; many specimens of copper pyrites, from several 
mines ; and beautiful examples of selenite and arragonite. There are also 
ores of lead, zinc, and manganese, and lignites from Portland. The Exhibi- 
tion Committee of Trinidad have sent a collection, illustrating the minerals 
of the island. Some specimens of gold, copper, and iron ores are sent from 
Vancouver's Island ; and examples may be seen of the currency of British 
Columbia, chiefly remarkable for the severe simplicity, or rather ugliness, 
of their design. 

The only colonies which can rank with Australia as possessors of mineral 
wealth are those on the eastern side of North America; Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland, are all rich in minerals, and contribute nobly to 
this department of the Exhibition. Much of the value of the Canadian 
collection is due to the contributions from the Geological Survey, containing 
specimens of bog-iron ore, and of hematites and magnetic iron ores, a 
specimen of ilmonite, sulphurets of copper, stream-gold, in ruggets and in 
dust, &c., &c. Other exhibitors show iron ores, galena, sulphurets and car- 
bonates of copper, molybdenite and ores of chromium ; we mentioned last 
week the fine specimens of marbles and serpentine in the Canadian exhibi- 
tion. Valuable, however, as is the Canadian collection, that of Nova Scotia 
is, considering the size of the colony, perhaps still more creditable to it. It 
has been made under the superintendence of Professor How, and illustrates 
most completely the mineral resources of the colony. Specimens are shown 
of gold in quartz and in dust ; of native copper and copper ores ; of micaceous, 
specular, and magnetic iron ores ; hematites, coals, ores of manganese, lead, 
and molybdenum ; besides a variety of precious stones and a collection of 
rarer minerals, such as apophyllite, centrallasite, needle-stone and heulandite. 
About 300,000 tons of coul were raised in this colony in 1860, and the 
Acadia Tron ‘Works made, in the same year, about 1,200 tons of iron, at an 
average value of £16 per ton. Newfoundland has sent many specimens of 
copper ore (amongst which the grey oxides and the peacock copper deserve 

notice), galena (from La Manche), silver-lead and silver ores. 
Our limits do not allow us to do justice to the minerals exhibited by 





foreign countries, and we can only briefly allude to the most notable of them. 
The Belgian collection is perhaps the most complete of any in the building ; 
under the direction of the Minister of Public Works, M. Van Scherpenzeel. 
Thim has formed a collection of all the rocks and mineral products of Bel- 
gium ; it is admirably arranged, and the description of the 1,200 specimens 
included in it, occupying fifty pages of the Belgian catalogue, will repay 
careful study. Besides this collection there are iron ores, galena, coals, cala- 
mine, &c., sent from the mines which are found along the valleys of the 
Sambre and the Meuse ; and the Exhibition may be fairly said to realize the 
aim of the Chamber of Commerce at Verviers,—* Le but utile et pratique des 
expositions universelles, est moins de faire apprécier l’excellence des produits 
de tel industriel, que de faire connaitre les principaux produits des grands 
centres industriels.” The Italian collection, it must be added, presses closely 
upon the Belgian ; a collection of the economic minerals of the island of 
Sardinia, made by E. Marchese, of the royal corps of mining engineers, 
claims particular attention ; besides galena, ores of iron, copper, manganese, 
and antimony, it contains a remarkable series of slags from old smelting 
works, apparently the refuse of silver-lead works, although ores yielding 
silver are at present not known in the island. The ores of Elba, Tuscany; 
Lombardy, and Southern Italy, are well represented, but the mining of Italy 
has been hitherto repressed by the antiquated laws to which it has been sub- 
jected ; a reform of these is now in progress, and we may perhaps expect 
results similar to those experienced in the island of Sardinia, where the 
alterations introduced in 1849-50 raised the produce of galena from 1,300 
tons in 1851 to 15,000 tons in 1861. The mineral products of Sweden, Austria, 
Prussia, Denmark, Spain, and Brazil, are well represented ; the iron ores of 
Sweden and its manufactured iron are of the highest possible value, whilst 
the Austrian collection is selected and arranged with great skill. But our 
limits will not allow us to examine in 4otail these spoils of the sullen 
mine, and in the case of Austria, the excellent catalogue renders it 
unnecessary. 








THE SOUTH AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


TuE inexorable logic of facts is a phrase often misused to cover an immoral 
acquiescence in the perpetration of political crimes, but it admits of a right 
application which should not be forgotten. A dreary logician adds argument 
to argument, persuading himself that he is establishing an irrefragable con- 
clusion, which an appeal to facts instantly scatters to the winds. Jonathan 
Oldbuck can point out with the utmost precision the camp of Agricola ; but 
Edie Ochiltree steps in with “ Preetorium here, Preetorium there, I mind the 
bigging o’t ;’ and the discomfiture of the Antiquary is complete. So the 
men of practical science who demonstrated that no steamer could cross the 
Atlantic, and that a railway across Chat Moss was impossible, were silenced 
when both feats were successfully accomplished. Very precious is the refuta- 
tion which the logic of facts can afford ; and many men must remember with 
gratitude occasions on which it has put to silence opponents impervious to 
other argument. 

We propose to apply a little of this logic to a question which was elabo- 
rately argued in a contemporary last week,—the question whether the 
Secessionists of the Southern States entertain any intention of reopening the 
African slave-trade. It is manifest that a great hindrance to the acceptance 
of the Confederate States amongst the community of nations would be 
removed, could we be certain that their policy is opposed to the revival of 
the foreign slave-trade ; and a Saturday Reviewer has essayed to prove, by 
appeals to facts, and arguments from self-interest, that such a revival is not, 
and cannot be, contemplated with favour by the politicians of the South. 

It is strange that a writer who accuses his opponents, and amongst them 
“a writer usually so calm and truthful as Mr. J. 8. Mill,” of misreading 
American history, should appeal to the policy of the colonial legislatures 
before the Revolution, as evidence of the present feeling of the Southern 
States. It would be equally judicious to cite the opinions of Mr. Perceval’s 
Cabinet for the purpose of showing the English policy of 1862 on Protection 
and Colonial Government. Every one who is at all acquainted with the 
history of American sentiment knows that the attitude of slaveholders with 
respect to slavery has entirely changed since the beginning of this century. 
The Southerners themselves are the foremost to confess that their ancestors. 
held mistaken views upon it. In the eyes of the great founders of the 
American Republic slavery was an evil, the extinction of which, though not 
immediately practicable, should be the aim of all legislation. Washington 
manumitted his slaves on his death-bed ; Jefferson wrote “slavery is an evil;” 
Randolph of Roanoke said, “I am a defender of slavery simply as an 
institution, not as a principle ; in the concrete, not in the abstract,” and he 
too, dying, liberated his slaves. But since the days of Mr. Calhoun’s ascend- 
ancy this feeling has entirely disappeared ; the leading politicians of the 
South now call slavery the true foundation of society, and see in it a panacea 
for all political evils. “The ideas entertained at the time of the formation 
of the old constitution,” says the Southern Vice-President Stephens, “ were 
that the enslavement of the African race was in violation of the laws of 
nature ; that it was wrong on principle, socially, morally, and politically. 
Our new Government is founded on exactly opposite ideas ; its foundations 
are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the great truth that the negro is not 
equal to the white man ; that slavery—subordination to the superior race— 
is his natural and moral condition. This our Government is the first in the 
history of the world based upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral 
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truth.” In the days when the existence of slavery was deplored, the colonial 
legislatures consistently strove against any increase of the evil, but now the 
language of a Southern Convention is, “slavery is right, and being right 
there can be no wrong in the natural means to its formation.” 

The Saturday Reviewer has two other facts on which he relies. President Davis, 
as senator from Mississippi, protested against the revival of the traffic in the 
name of his State, and the Southern Constitution has forbidden the traffic. It is 
to be regretted that the language of President Davis was not cited, that the 
reader might appreciate the exact bearing of the phrase, “protested against it 
in the name of his State.” What is meant by the clause will be apparent when 
we read Mr. Jefferson Davis's words :—‘“I have no coincidence of opinion with 
those who prate of the inhumanity and sinfulness of the trade. The interest of 
Mississippi, not of the African, dictates my conclusion. ... . This conclu- 
sion, in relation to Mississippi, is based upon my view of her present con- 
dition, not upon any general theory. It is not supposed to be applicable to 
Texas, to New Mexico, or to any future acquisitions to be made south of the 
Rio Grande.” Whether such language will re-assure those who dread the 
revival of the African slave trade we may leave to the reader to determine. 
The Saturday Reviewer is charitable enough to hope all things, and to believe 
all things ; but those whose virtue is not so exalted, will place little reliance 
either on President Davis or the Southern Constitution. At the time when 
this Constitution was framed at Montgomery, and, indeed, up to the present 
day, the aim of the Confederate leaders has been to secure the Border States, 
but it is obvious that free trade in slaves would destroy the gains of the 
“breeding” States, and the avowal of it would drive them to a union with 
the North ; the clause against the slave trade is a temporary promise of pro- 
tection to Virginia and its sister States, and is backed up with a threat con- 
tained in another clause, whereby the Southern Congress has power to 
exclude the importation of slaves from States which are not in the Con- 
federacy. But clauses in the Constitution are not unalterable ; three States 
can initiate a change, a majority can vote it, and two-thirds of the States are 


sufficient to ratify it ; we shall presently see that such two-thirds could almost 


certainly be secured to abolish the existing clause against the slave trade ; nor 
can any solemnity of engagement be expected to bind a party which first 
created, and then repealed, the Missouri Compromise ; which established, 
and within four years repudiated, Squatter Sovereignty. 

If we look to the history of the South for three or four years before seces- 
sion commenced, and prudence required the concealment for a time of the 
desire to reopen the slave trade, we shall find a striking array of facts of 
which the writer in our contemporary appears to be ignorant. A State 
governor usually represents the dominant party in his State, and in Decem- 
ber, 1856, Governor Adams, of South Carolina, addressed his legislature, and 
denounced the prohibition of the African slave trade as an unconstitutional 
interference with the interests of the South. From that time the agitation 
in favour of the foreign slave trade began. At a Southern convention at 
Knoxville, in 1857, a committee was appointed to report on the subject ; 
next year a report was presented at Montgomery, and a discussion ensued, 
but it was thought prudent not to go to the vote. In 1859 opinion had 
matured, and in the May of that year the subject was brought forward again 
at a convention at Vicksburg, Mississippi. Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, 
who commenced the discussion, said, “I have sought to show that for the 
proper balance of our social system there must be slaves ; and for its harmony 
and order slaves at prices low enough to come within the means of every enter- 
prising member of the ruling race... . such can only come from Africa. 
When foreign slaves were introduced, the rural parishes of Charlestown dis- 
trict were the brightest spots in all America. ... . Upon the suppression of 
the slave trade progress left for the North.” At this convention there was a 
division, when 40 voted for the repeal of the anti-slave-trade law, and 
19 against it, more than two-thirds being in favour of the trade, and 
out of the nineteen, twelve were from the border State of Tennessee. 
After this an “ African Labour Supply Association” was started, under the 
presidency of De Bow, and went to work like our Anti-Corn Law League. 
A motion was made in the Senate of Arkansas to condemn the agitation, 
but it was lost by a majority of twenty-two. A committee of the Legislature 
of Louisiana reported in favour of a bill to import negroes as hirelings ; it 
passed the Lower House, and was only thrown out by a narrow majority of 
the Senate as unconstitutional. In Georgia an agricultural society offered 
“a premium of twenty-five dollars for the best specimen of a live African 
imported within the last twelvemonth, to be exhibited at the next mecting 
of the society.” Professor Cairnes, from whose work we borrow this fact, 
adds, “the principle of competition was not confined to the show-yard. 
Southern nations would have been shocked if so solemn a work had missed 
the benediction of the Church. Accordingly it was proposed in the True 
Southern, a Mississippi paper, to stimulate the zeal of the pulpit by founding 
a prize for the best sermon in favour of free-trade in human flesh.” The 
trade, however, scarcely needed a stimulus ; illegal as it was, it was resumed 
with considerable vigour. In the last convention of the Democratic party, 
the convention which witnessed its disruption, Mr. Gaulden, of Georgia, 
boasted, amidst the cheers of his audience, that he had bought negroes in 
his own State, negroes in Virginia, and newly-imported Africans, and he 
thought the last the best of all. “The slave-trader,” he added, “is the true 
missionary, he gives the African the blessings of civilization,” 

In the face of these facts, we shall be slow to believe that the public 
opinion of the South is adverse to the foreign slave trade ; nor shall we hold 





it more probable, from the economic reasons adduced to show the impolicy 
of reviving the traffic. It would be foolish to add to Edie Ochiltree’s refu- 
tation of Monkbarns. The economic reasons are, in fact, the good old 
Protectionist arguments so familiar to Englishmen fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Free trade in slaves will depreciate the value of home produce and 
compete ruinously with native labour. It is rather hard that we should be 
required by the advocates of the South to recognize in the Southerners the 
only Americans who are Free-traders, and to believe that jn the question of 
the import of slaves they are governed by the policy of Protection. The 
fact, indeed, is that the Southerners are no more Free-traders on prin- 
ciple than the Northerners are ; they are unwilling to pay high prices for 
Northern manufactures; but the great slave-owners are also unwilling that 
their home-begotten slaves should have to compete with the raw produce of 
Africa. But such feelings are confined to a small minority ; to the mass of 
the population, the gain to be acquired by the labour of fresh slaves far 
excels any loss they can sustain by the depreciation of their property ; even 
the large slave-owners, who are planters also, may gain more than they will 
lose by the revival of the trade; and the result is that the feeling of the 
majority of Southerners has been rapidly converted towards a re-opening of 
the traffic. Some amongst them see the dangers involved in too large 
importations of savage Africans, but who can define the limits of too much 
or too little? The cupidity of men is rarely restrained by such fears, and, 
as the Honourable J. D. McRae said at Vicksburg, they are “ willing to run 
the risk.” 

The truth appears to be, that the writer in our contemporary cannot see 
far below the surface. We discover this in his belief that the revival of the 
foreign slave trade is not contemplated because the discussion of the question 
is at present postponed; we discover it in the simplicity with which he 
appeals to the pre-revolutionary times as evidence of the temper of the South 
of the present day ; and we discover it in the innocent unconsciousness with 
which he advances the arguments of Protection to prove the injurious influ- 
ence of the slave trade on the interests of the Confederates. Such arguments 
and facts will fail to convince those who are not already persuaded, and the 
rise of a Republic of which Slavery is the corner-stone will remain a source of 
anxiety to those who look a little in advance of the hour. 





THE PAST WEEK. 





Tue military intelligence from America comes down to October 11th, from 
New York. It appears that General Stewart, at the head of a force amounting 
to some 3,000 men, crossed at Hancock, about thirty miles west of H 
town and more than forty miles above Harper's Ferry, into Maryland. It is 
said that a third, at least, are cavalry. Having crossed, they at once pushed 
forward and occupied Mercersburg and Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania. The 
station immediately north of Chambersburg is situate at the junction of 
several railways, and is only about forty miles from Baltimore, Maryland. It 
is said that the Governor of Pennsylvania has sent troops from Harrisburg to 
oppose the invasion. There can be no doubt that this movement shows some 
boldness. Seeing that M‘Clellan is at Harper’s Ferry, and that other troops 
are at Baltimore, General Stewart, unless his force is much larger than 3,000, 
or unless he is very active and circumspect, is in some danger of being 
attacked by superior forces and defeated. The probability is that there is no 
serious intention on the part of the Confederates of again crossing in force 
into Maryland. General Lee is, no doubt, extremely anxious to learn where 
the mass of M‘Clellan’s army is and what is its number. There 
are, it will be observed, rumours that General Lee is preparing to retreat to 
Richmond instead of remaining in the Shenandoah Valley, and this is by no 
means unlikely. If General M‘Clellan should be able to collect a more 

werful army than that of his adversary, and should advance to the Rappa- 
| een he would certainly compel General Lee to retreat, and might even 
oblige him to fight a general action. This possibility, no doubt, renders a 
reconnaissance in Maryland of great importance to General Lee. Nor is this 
all. The seizure or destruction of the railways from Pennsylvania to the 
West must disorganize the communications of M‘Clellan, and possibly 
prevent him making any advance for some days or even weeks. Besides which, 
it is of great consequence to the Confederates to put a bold front upon mat- 
ters. It is important, not only to the Confederate Government at home but 
abroad, that the army should appear as strong as possible ; and that, imspite of 
the reverses they have suffered, they should seem to be threatening W. 

The second battle of Bull Run has been succeeded by the second of 
Corinth. On the 3rd inst. the Confederates under Generals Price: and Van 
Dorn attacked the Federals at Corinth, and a battle ensued which lasted till 
the 4th, when, according to General Roseneranz’s account, the Southerners 
gave way and retreated in t disorder, the Federals follo them in 
sharp pursuit. The loss of the Federals is acknowledged to have great, 
but not compared with that of the Confederates. The fighting was very 
severe. The Confederates succeeded in reaching the main public of 
Corinth, but new batteries were 0 ned upon them and they . The 
Federal pursuit was continued as far as Ripley, Mississi On the 8th and 
9th there was a desperate engagement at Perrysville, Kentucky, between 
General Bragg’s and Genmeel Buell’s forces. The Federal loss is reported to 
have been 2,000 in killed and wounded, two generals, and a large number of 
officers being among the killed. The accounts received are very 

some stating that the Confederates remained in ion of part of the 
field, while others affirm that the Federals drove them seven miles. The 
result of the engagement to have been indecisive. A large Republican 
meeting has been held in New York, at which the Democrats were strongly 
denounced as sympathisers with treason. The Federal Government 
abandoned the negro colonization scheme, the ministers of the Central 
American Republics having protested against its being carried out in Central 
America. 
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The new French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn de PHuys, has 
put forth a circular, in which he says that the Emperor's Government will go 
on endeavouring to effect a reconciliation between the Papacy and the king- 
dom of Italy on the Roman question. It is uncertain what all this means, 
but the approach of a speedy solution, favourable to Italian unity, seems 
farther removed than before. 

Mr. Dillon, a member of the English bar, who has for many years past 
been the editor of the French journal Le Sport, and was well known as an 
organiser of French races, was killed on Wednesday at St. Germain in a duel 
with the Duc de Grammont Carderousse, which arose out of a Jockey Club 
dispute. 

ignor Petruccelli della Gattina, a member of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, has been expelled from France, “for having taken part in 

political intrigues hostile to the Emperor's Government.” 

The King of Prussia continues to receive deputations and to complain to 
them of the comments of the seditious press, of the invasion of democracy, 
and of the ingratitude which his best intentions encounter. In the last 
address which has been published his Majesty persists in representing the 
re-organisation of the army as the real point of the conflict. His Majesty 
determinedly closes his eyes to the constitutional question. The Deputies, 
on the other hand, receive ovations and addresses, not only from their con- 
stituents, but from all of Germany. 

It is curious that in Austria a conflict of the same kind as that in 
Prussia has just arisen between the Government and the Upper Chamber 
on the one side, and the Chamber of Deputies on the other. The Chamber 
of Peers has maintained the increase of salary proposed for the ambassador 
of Austria at Rome, and for the president of the Military Commission of 
Frankfort, without taking any notice of the vote by which the Chamber of 
Deputies had suppressed the augmentation demanded. The Government has 
taken part with the Upper Chamber, declaring that no erasure of an expense 
inscribed in the budget can acquire a legal and geod character until it 
has been sanctioned by both Chambers and by the Crown. It will be seen 
that this new constitutional theory is precisely the one which has been 

t forward by the Prussian Chamber of Peers and by Count Bismark 

chonhausen. 

At home, in England, it has been an inactive week. The Queen is detained 
at Brussels, on her way home, by the rough weather in the Channel. Neither 
her Majesty’s Ministers, nor any notable statesmen, except Mr. Cobden, have 
been speaking, in the last five or six days; but after the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s declaration at Newcastle, that the Southern Confederacy had 
made itself a nation, there was a Manchester man of business, who addressed 
a letter to Mr. Gladstone, requesting to know what interpretation his words 
ought to bear. Mr. Gladstone replies “that his words at Newcastle were no 
more than the expression in rather more pointed terms of an opinion which 
Mr. Gladstone has long ago stated in public—that the effort of the Northern 
States to subjugate the Southern ones is hopeless, by reason of the resistance 
of the latter. 

Yesterday, in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Cobden, delivered 
a rather important speech, pointing out the enormous evil to this country 
occasioned by the existing state of International and Maritime Law, which 
he declared was mainly maintained by the Government of Great Britain ; and 
urging, from the example of the success of the Corn Law League, the forma- 
tion of some association to put a pressure on the Government to procure the 

abolition of the blockade of all commercial ports by belligerents, and the 
exemption from capture of all vessels of commerce not actually engaged in 
the conveyance of munitions or contraband of war. 

The Conservatives of North Essex have had a dinner at Castle Hedingham, 
when Major Beresford and Mr. Ducane delivered speeches rather favourable, 
on the whole, to Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, but predicting that they 
— not have so quiet a time of it next session as they enjoyed during 
the last. 

A meeting to sympathize with Garibaldi and urge the evacuation of Rome 
by the French troops, was held at the London Tavern on Friday, too late for 
our notice last week. Mr. Western Wood, M.P., presided ; and Mr. P. 
Taylor, M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Serjeant Parry, Mr. Robert Charles, 
jun., Mr. Montague Chambers, Mr. W. T. Malleson, and Mr. Charles Reed, 
were among the speakers. The resolutions were enthusiastically and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Sir Robert Peel has made a speech at Dublin, at a meeting for conferring 
degrees on the students belonging to the Queen’s University in Ireland. He 
claimed a perfect success for the new colleges. 

A second t Ulster Protestant meeting has been held at Newtown 
Limavady, at which a resolution condemnatory of the amount of patronage 
bestowed by Government on Roman Catholics was carried. 

The men taken into custody for the Birkenhead riots were brought before 
the magistrates at Chester on Wednesday and remanded to Saturday, the 
magistrates announcing that they should commit them all for trial at the next 
Chester assizes. Sir George Grey has absolved the Birkenhead magistrates 
from all blame in the matter of the riots. 

The United Kingdom Alliance, to suppress the trade in intoxicating drinks, 
held its annual meeting at Manchester on Wednesday night, Sir Brooke 
Pechell in the chair. The Free-trade Hall was so crowded, that a second 
meeting was improvised in the Assembly-rooms. Above £2,000 was raised 
in the room, and £225 was voted from the funds for the relief of the distress 
in Lancashire. 

We have to announce the death of Sir Benjamin Brodie on Tuesday 
morning, at his residence, Betchworth, Surrey. No member of his profession 
had reached so high a position, or maintained it for so long a period as the 
late President of the Royal Society. Sir Benjamin Brodie was the first 
surgeon upon whom that honour had been conferred. Sir Benjamin has died 
pen 

he equinoctial gales have set in with more than wonted severity, and 
details of shipwreck, often with loss of life, fill columns of the daily Aone 
The life-boats, as usual, have rendered signal services. Upwards of one 
Tuesday wrecks ot peo oa posted at 7% on on Monday and 
Tuesday. Scarce 10n Of the coast seems to hay 
of ‘the in a e escaped the fury 
wretched woman, erine Wilson, convicted at the last session of the 
Central Criminal Court of the murder by poison of Maria Soames, was hanged 





in front of Newgate on Monday morning, in the presence of a vast crowd, 
variously estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000 people. For some days after 
her trial the convict endeavoured to persuade her attendants that she had not 
understood her sentence, but she was not believed, and she ceased to refer 
to the matter. In her conversation with the female warders she declared her 
innocence, and she persisted in this statement to the last. She wrote a 
letter, in Newgate gaol, to John Mawer, brother of the man at Boston, in 
whose service she lived till his death. In this letter she says,—‘ I never 
had any malice towards you, and now I have none towards those that has 
falsely swore my life away, for I most solemnly declare I am innocent of 
those dreadful charges. There has not been any poison ever traced to my 
possession, or satisfactory proved that any one had died by poison. At the 
same time how much better to die innocent than guilty. Next Monday by 
this time I shall be in eternity, there to give account of deeds done. I am 
not afraid to die. I care not what man say of me or what they think. I 


shall die in peace with all.” 





MEN OF MARK.—No. LXII. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH NAPIER. 


THERE is a member of the Cabinet who, under the title of Lord Privy 
Seal, has nothing particular to do. When it is proposed, however, to abolish 
the office, and save the salary, the Prime Minister gets up and expatiates on 
the advantage of having a member of the Government in the House of Lords 
who, having few official duties to perform, can investigate any given subject, 
take charge of and defend any important measures, and further the pro- 
gress of parliamentary business. It is a happy circumstance in our legislative 
system that the public enjoy the services of one or two officials unattached, 
who are to their countrymen what the Lord Privy Seal is to the Minister ; 
and who, with all the weight attaching to high parliamentary legal and 
ex-official position, can advocate measures of legal and judicial reform, or 
devote themselves to the duties and obligations of an active philanthropy. 
Lord Brougham is a great example of this kind of public servant, and the 
ex-Chancellor of Ireland is humbly but usefully following in the steps of that 
eminent legal, educational, and social reformer. 


The Right Hon. Joseph Napier is a descendant of the Murchistoun 


branch of the Napier family, of which the celebrated inventor of logarithms 
was one of the founders. His grandfather settled in the north of Lreland, 
about a century ago; his father, Mr. William Napier, who married a Miss 
M‘Naghten, resided in Belfast, where, in the year 1804, the subject of this 
memoir first saw the light. Joseph’s early education was received at Belfast, 
under the celebrated dramatist, Sheridan Knowles, then master of the Belfast 
Academical Institution. The sons of Mr. W. Napier were placed under the 
care of Mr. Knowles, first as a family tutor, and then in his school ; Joseph, 
the youngest, being then not more than six years of age. He was a child of 
great promise and great liveliness, being, in Mr. Knowles’s own words, 
“always cheerful, good tempered, and playful.” He possessed singular 
powers of imitation—a gift which the dramatist was not likely to regard with 
anger or disapproval. Accordingly, Mr. Knowles, in chronicling the fact 
that “there was one little gentleman, in one little class, who occasioned more 
stir in the school-room than all the rest of the pupils, big and little, 
put together,” adds—“ Young Joseph grew up a pet with his master, 
and, what was far more to his credit, with his schoolfellows.” Mr. 
Knowles “dubbed him counsellor while yet he wore a frill,” and _pre- 
dicted his success at the bar, when fourteen years of age, from his peculiar 
capacity of mind. Sheridan Knowles took great pains to train his pupils in 
the English classics. The Greek and Latin authors young Napier studied 
first under Dr. O’Beirne, afterwards master of the Royal School at Ennis- 
killen, and next under the Rev. W. Neilson, by whom he was prepared for 
Trinity College, Dublin. Sydney Smith used to say that “the most pro- 
mising sign in a boy is mathematics.” The bent of young Napier’s mind 
was strongly in this direction, and he was fortunate in being placed under 
the late Dr. Thompson, of Belfast, father of the celebrated Cambridge pro- 
fessor. Under such auspices he mastered the higher branches of the exact 
sciences before he was fifteen. He entered Trinity College at that age, and 
soon distinguished himself as a mathematician. Before the termination of 
his first year he published a demonstration of the Binomial theorem, the 
neatness of which was much admired. 

After gaining premiums in classics and science at Dublin University, 
and graduating in 1825, he at first determined to read for a fellowship, 
but afterwards resolved to go to the English bar. He came to London, 
attended the lectures of Mr. Amos, then Professor of Common Law at 
the London University, and became a pupil of Mr. kage ag Sir John) 
Patteson, then a leading practitioner in common law. Upon Mr. Patteson’s 
promotion to the bench in 1830, Mr. Napier began to practise as a pleader 
in London. He was, however, persuaded by his friends to return to Ireland, 
and in 1831 commenced his career as an Irish barrister. He chose for his 
circuit the north-eastern, which included his own county, and he quickly 
acquired the reputation of a sound lawyer and accurate pleader. the 
great O'Connell trial of 1843, retainers from both the Crown and the 
traversers were sent to his house on the same day, and forwarded to him at 
Belfast by the same mail. By some oversight of the Post-office, the two 
retainers were not delivered together, and when the retainer of the traversers 
was placed in his hands, Mr. Napier had already written and posted his 
acceptance of the retainer for the Crown. In Sam. Gray’s case, Mr. N apier 
(who, with Mr. Whiteside, had been assigned for the defence) raised the 

uestion, which had been much mooted in Ireland, of the right of peremptory 
challenge by a prisoner, in a case of felony not capital. The case was decided 
against Mr. Napier by the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland; Mr. Justice 
Perrin alone dissenting. But Mr. Napier was convinced that his law was right ; 
a writ of error was brought ; and at the bar of the House of Lords he entered the 
lists single-handed against the law-officers of both countries, who were engaged 
to uphold the decision pronounced in favour of the Crown. Mr. Napier reviewed 
the entire doctrine of the right of challenge at common law. Mr. Baron 
Parke (now Lord Wensleydale) characterized his speech as “an able argu- 
ment,” and the House of Lords reversed the decision of the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The Crown shabbily refused to pay any fees, and Mr. Napier 
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never received a farthing for his argument before the House of Lords. He 
had, however, established an important — of law and saved an oppressed 

risoner, and he returned to Ireland with increased celebrity. Sir Edward 

ugden, then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, made him a Queen’s counsel, and 
he soon won a leading place among the silk gowns. In the following year 
he was engaged in the case of Lord Dungannon v. Smith, in which a large 
amount of property was involved. The case was decided in the Irish Court 
of Chancery against Mr. Napier’s client, Lord Dungannon, but an appeal 
was carried before the House of Lords. Mr. Napier argued the case with 
great force and ingenuity. The decision of the House was adverse, but Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, and Lord Campbell expressed great admiration 
of Mr. Napier’s argument ; and the ability which he then displayed led to 
his being engaged in several Irish appeals before the House of Lords. 

On the dissolution of Parliament in 1847 there was a strong desire among 
many of the members of the University of Dublin, to find a candidate in 
opposition to Mr. Shaw. Mr. Napier was, like Mr. Shaw, a Conservative, 
and ‘he did not issue his address until he was assured that his refusal would 
not prevent a contest. The election was one of the most exciting in the 
annals of the University. Napier was defeated, Shaw having polled 572 
against his 539. Mr. Shaw resigned his seat early in 1848, from indisposition, 
and Mr. Napier was returned for the vacant seat without opposition. 

Mr. Napier took his seat for the Irish University as a decided Conserva- 
tive and a very earnest Protestant. He soon gained the ear of the House, 
and secured the respect of his opponents by his temperate and conciliatory 
demeanour. He was always a regular attendant in the House, and when he 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of its forms and temper, he became a 
constant speaker. His first important speech was in opposition to Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford’s “ Outgoing Tenants’ Bill.” In the subsequent year he took 
a leading part in the debate on the distress in Ireland, and reviewed the con- 
dition of Ireland from the period of the Union, On another occasion he 
defended the Protestant Church with spirit against an attack by Mr. Roche. 
In 1849, upon the question of a rate-in-aid, he disputed the justice of making 
the solvent unions bear the defalcations of those that were insolvent. Sir 
Robert Peel followed in the debate, and spoke in high terms of the speech 
of the honourable and learned member for the University of Dublin. Sir 
James Graham said in the lobby, shortly afterwards, that Mr. Napier’s speech 
was “worthy of the best days of old Ireland — the days of Plunket 
eloquence.” He sat upon all the important committees, and prepared the 
report upon the receivers under the Irish Courts of Equity. Sir f ohn Romilly 
publicly acknowledged the assistance he had derived from Mr. Napier in the 
‘“‘ Process and Practice Act,” the “Criminal Law Amendment Act,” and other 
measures. Mr. Napier also introduced three complete codes of law on the 
subjects of legal process, landlord and tenant law, and ecclesiastical residence 
and church building. The last he carried through the House with the aid of 
the Whigs, and his ecclesiastical code is justly regarded as a boon by the 
Protestant Church and clergy. 

When the Earl of Derby accepted the task of forming a Ministry in 1852, 
he immediately offered the Attorney-Generalship of a ete to Mr. Napier, 
who had for his colleague as Solicitor-General his distinguished relative, 
Mr. Whiteside. The Earl of Eglinton, who was sent to Ireland as Viceroy, 
administered the affairs of that country with success, and was heartily assisted 
by his law advisers. The new Attorney-General put down the Ribbonmen by 
firm and successful prosecutions. Mr. Napier’s great and patient industry 
was employed in preparing a series of bills which, he hoped, would settle the 
much-vexed question of the occupation of land. Lord Derby’s enjoyment of 
the sweets of power was too short to enable his Irish law officers to carry 
their measures, and in December, 1852, Mr. Napier was remitted to “ the 
cold shade” of the Opposition benches, where he laboured as earnestly as ever 
in the cause of law reform. He opposed the Bishops’ Retirement (London 
and Durham) Bill of 1856. He objected to the admission of the Jews into 
Parliament, and supported Mr. Walpole's motion for a modification of 
the Irish National Education system, in favour of the Church Education 
Society. He also delivered a long and elaborate speech in support of an 
improved system of legal education and examination, as recommended in the 
report of the Commissioners on the Inns of Court. 

erhaps the crowning act of his Parliamentary career was his motion in 
favour of appointing a Minister of Public Justice, as a means of legal and 
judicial reform and progress, and as a necessary step for the accomplishment 
of an improved code of statute law. It was in 1856, to redeem a promise 
given by him in a previous session, that Mr. Napier brought this subject 
before the House of Commons. He drew attention to the extraordinary 
mistakes made in bills during their progress through both Houses. Any 
member could bring in a bill to amend the law, and Irish legislation, in par- 
ticular, was poten set in motion after midnight. Members got leave to 
introduce a bill, and then the Government tried, with more or less success, 
to trip it up at a subsequent stage of its progress. Amendments were hur- 
riedly made in committee, and thus bills passed in one session were amended 
and explained in the next. Mr. Napier contended that measures of law 
reform should have a minister to take care of them in Parliament. Was not 
at he asked, as well entitled to be the charge of a department of the 
inistry as war? He proposed that the new department should occupy 
itself with the amendment of the old law, the supervision of current legisla- 
tion, and watching the working of the laws. A debate took place, and Sir 
G. Grey, the Home Secretary, asked the House to pause until the report of 
the Statute Law Commission should be laid before Parliament. Lord John 
Russell, on the other hand, heartily supported Mr. Napier. Mr. Roundell 
Palmer said that the Lord Chancellor sat in the Cabinet as Minister of 
Justice, and that no new Ministry of Justice could be appointed without 
disturbing the present. position of the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney- 
General, and, to a great extent also, that of the Home Secretary. In spite 
of this opposition, however, Mr. Napier’s motion was agreed to, with the 
exception of leaving out that part of the motion which pledged the House to 
the establishment of a new department of the State. Lord rougham, a few 
weeks afterwards, brought the same subject before the House of Lords, 
insisting on the want of judicial statistics, which it would be the duty of the 
new department to supply. 

In 1857 Mr. Napier again brought forward a motion, couched as follows : 
— That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciously pleased to take into consideration, as an urgent measure 





of administrative reform, the formation of a separate and responsible depart- 
ment for the affairs of public justice.” Mr. Napier described the evils 
arising from ill-drawn, redundant, and ill-considered legislation ; proposed 
as a remedy the appointment of a Minister of Justice; and cited Lord 
Bacon, Lord Langdale, Lord Broughum, and Lord J. Russell, as authorities 
who had advocated and supported a similar proposition. He showed how 
essential law reforms had become, and how absorbed the law officers were in 
their prescribed duties. There was no authority to receive suggestions from 
those who experienced practical difficulties in the application of the law, or 
to carry out those suggestions in the preparation of bills. He advocated an 
obvious remedy for this defect in the establishment of a separate department 
for justice, like those for war, trade, health, and education. The then 
Attorney-General (now Lord Chancellor) accepted the resolution with a 
slight modification, but did not consider there was any necessity at present 
for a Minister of Justice, and thought it was perfectly within the power of 
the Lord Chancellor, if aided by a sufficient staff, to superintend the adminis- 
tration of justice and the contemplated reforms of the law. Lord John 
Russell, on the other hand, as in 1856, supported the resolution, and doubted 
whether the Lord Chancellor would have sufficient time for the function of 
superintendence proposed to be given him. Lord Palinerston agreed to the 
principle embodied in the resolution, but declined to pledge the Govern- 
ment. Before the House, he said, consented to copy foreign models, and 
create a new officer who 1nust be a lawyer, must abandon his profession, and 
resign his office with the change of Government, it would be right to see 
whether the object might not be accomplished by attaching this department 
to some existing office. He promised, however, that the Government would 
give their earnest attention to the subject. The matter thus dropped, and 
nothing has since been done ; although Earl Granville, at the end of last 
session (in tones too thick and indistinct to be well heard), was understood 
to promise Lord Brougham that some action would be taken by the Govern- 
ment to remedy the defects of the present system of legislation as pointed 
out by Mr. Napier. 

During his parliamentary career, extending from February 1848 to 
February 1858, Mr. Napier of course voted with his party. When leave 
was asked to bring in the Conspiracy to Murder Bill in the latter year, Mr. 
Napier, like the rest of the Conservatives, was in favour of the bill. He 
addressed the House on the motion for leave, and insisted that the law ought 
to be made more stringent and adequate to meet the case of a conspiracy 
to commit murder abroad. The right hon. and learned gentleman accordingly 
announced that he should give the bill his cordial pe hearty support. <A 
short month afterwards Lord Palmerston moved the second reading of the 
bill which had been fortunate enough to obtain Mr. Napier’s honest and 
hearty advocacy. Unluckily Mr. Milner Gibson had in the interval framed 
a dexterous amendment, which set forth that inasmuch as Count Persigny’s 
despatch had not been answered, the House of Commons could not consent 
to pass the Conspiracy Bill. A new light had by this time broken in upon 
the Conservatives. They saw a prospect of ousting the Ministry, and Lord 
Palmerston’s Government was overthrown. Mr. Napier went into the lobby 
with Mr. Disraeli, and when Lord Derby accepted office he received the 
Great Seal for Ireland. 

Mr. Napier attained a high position in the House of Commons. Yet it is 
not as a party politician that he has most distinguished himself. The order 
and habit of his mind are too judicial and impartial, and his sympathies too 
extended for mere political partisanship. These characteristics, superadded 
to the gentleness and amiability of his disposition, obtained for him the 
friendship and regard of many of his political opponents. No man listened 
with more respectful attention to the arguments of others ; and the Po 
defect of hearing which constantly compelled him to carry his hand to his 
ear was not without its use as a complimentary manifestation of the 
interest he took in the speeches of opponents. So good a listener had an 
undoubted right to be heard in his turn. A more courteous antagonist no 
man could have desired. No personalities ever passed his lips. He seemed 
incapable of saying anything that could give pain to others. The conse- 
quence was that Mr. Napier was a general favourite in the House, and that 
his longest speeches were listened to without impatience. His manner, 
although by no means devoid of earnestness, was not, perhaps, sprightly or 
emphatic enough for such an assembly. The arts of rhetoric and the higher 
flights of oratory he left to his relative, Mr. Whiteside. His forte was rather 
in narration and argument—as in his — on the education of the bar, and 
his advocacy of a ministry of justice. Passages of real eloquence may doubt- 
less be found in his speeches in Parliament and on the hustings, but simpli- 
city, clearness, good sense, and moderation are the chief characteristics of hi 
oratory. These are qualities which English gentlemen always appreciate, and 
never more than when they are found combined in an Irish member of 
Parliament. ; : 

Mr. Napier, having been sworn of the Privy Council, took his seat as 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, with the approbation and good-will of the entire 

rofession. Owing to a speedy revolution of the political wheel, he only 
held his high dignity from February, 1858, to June, 1859, yet he acquired in 
the Court of Chancery the reputation of being a wise administrator and an 
able and upright judge, in whom dignity was duly tempered with urbanity, 
and who dispensed justice with mercy. _ 

During his Chancellorship, Mr. Napier was elected President of the 
Department of Jurisprudence and Law in the Social Science Association, then 
holding its annual congress at Liverpool. He had promised to deliver the 
opening address, when, by the occurrence of an unexpected difficulty, the 
iealous care with which political tradition guards the Great Seal was exem- 
plified in his case. He was about to step on board the steamer for Liverpool, 
when the Chancellor was reminded that it was a high crime and misdemeanour 
to take the Great Seal out of Ireland. The Chancellor did not desire to take 
it with him, and was well content to leave it behind him. This, however, 
was quite as irregular, for he found he could not transfer it to another, not even 
to the Irish Viceroy, without the special leave of the Queen, conveyed under 
the sign manual! To set the telegraph wires in motion to Downing-street 
and Balmoral was, however, the work of a few minutes. This occasion was 
a great one for the Circumlocution Office, and it behaved according to its 
wont. The time was lost. The Social Science Con held its meeting at 
the appointed hour, but no Chancellor of Treland arrived to deliver the 
opening address. Fortunately no embargo could be laid upon Mr. Napier's 
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and a packet found its way into the hands of Lord John Russell, 
which, being read to the Congress, was found to be an excellent example of 
the sterling sense, wide sympathies, and extended views of the Chancellor of 
Treland. There was no need to conceal from the distinguished assembly the 
antiquated rule which obliged the author of the opening address to be 
absent, The meetings of the Congress were over before the royal license and 
permission came to hand. 

It would be contrary to etiquette for an ex-Chancellor of Ireland to appear 
upon the hustings and take a seat in the House of Commons. Mr. Napier 
appears therefore to be condemned to a season of enforced professional idle- 
ness, until the return of the Conservatives to office shall leave the way to the 
‘udicial bench again open to him. Under these circumstances it is greatly to 
his honour that the lawyer and the statesman has, by labours voluntarily 
undertaken, won for himself the higher title of philanthropist. He has 
zealously worked in the cause of popular education, and his lectures to 
crowded audiences of working-men, in mechanics’ institutes and other 
popular assemblies, have met a hearty response, because they have appealed 
to the best feelings of the human heart. He has also frequently addressed 
working-men by his pen, in some of the cheapest and most wholesome 

riodicals of the day. In all his speeches, lectures, and writings, a thoroughly 
Christian spirit is observable. He seeks to impart to the commonest affairs 
of life an elevated character and a noble aim, and his cultivated intellect and 
great powers lend great force to his appeals. His latest public appearance 
was, at the recent meeting of the British Association at Cambridge. He 
chiefly attended the section of Social Science, and took a useful part in the 
discussion of the more important papers. . 

Mr. Napier married, in 1830, the daughter of John Grace, Esq., and niece 
of the late Archdeacon Grace. He is a member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and President of the Irish Bar Association. His sister is married to Mr. 
Whiteside, M.P., who succeeded Mr. Napier as Attorney-General, and after- 
wards as one of the representatives of Dublin University. 
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THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR M. AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS.* 


We know little of the life of M. Aurelius Antoninus, and of that only a 
small part through the writings of contemporary historians. Nineteen happy, 
and for the most part glorious, years have found no better chronicle than a 
few lines of Dion Cassius and a few gossiping and untrustworthy pages in 
the Augustan histories. Dion wrote about thirty and Capitolinus about a 
hundred and twenty years after the emperor’s death. To these authorities 
must be added a brief criticism by Julian, some coins and inscriptions, and 
a few sentences from Christian writers who were eager either to claim an 
imperial proselyte or to blacken the character of an enemy. The book of the 
Emperors private meditations and a part of his correspondence with the 
rhetorician Fronto, his teacher and friend, complete the list. It is difficult 
from so scanty materials to form any judgment about his character inde- 

endently of what he has written. Indeed, if his ‘“ Thoughts” had been 

ost, we should have been compelled to believe that he owed his great name 
only to the contrast between the negative faults of his weak character and 
the vicious tyranny of Commodus. As our knowledge stands at present, he 
must be added to the long list of those who have been greater in their 
thoughts than in their actions. On the one hand his life was disgraced by a 
weakness whirh at one time made him lend his authority to an unjust per- 
secution, at another urged him to an exaggerated asceticism. Mildness 
degenerated into a crime when it closed his eyes to the notorious profligacy 
of Faustina, and when it betrayed him into the inconsistency of sighing that 
Avidius Cassius had not been spared to experience the imperial pardon and 
friendship, at the same time that he punished his followers with severity. It 
indeed gained for him the enthusiastic love of his subjects, who preserved his 
image amongst their household gods, but it disgraced him in Faustina’s 
deification, and in the weak indulgence which aggravated the vicious nature 
of Commodus by raising him prematurely to the rank of emperor. The con- 
clusion of a letter written to Fronto will serve to illustrate the exaggerated 
enthusiasm with which he regarded everything which caught his fancy :— 


“ My father,” he says, “was returning from the vineyards, and I rode as 
usual with him. Presently we came on a flock of sheep huddled together in a 
lonely place, tended by four dogs and two shepherds. There was no one else 
near. One of the shepherds, at the sight of our little band, said to the other, 
* Look at those horsemen; I know them very well for great thieves.’ On that I 
set spurs to my horse, and charged them. ‘The frightened sheep were scattered, 
bleating and leaping in every direction, and the shepherd threw his crook, which 
hit the man behind me. We fled, and the fellow lost only his stick instead of 
his sheep. Do you think I am inventing? It is all true. I had more to tell, 
but the servant is calling me to the bath. Take care of yourself, dear my master, 
—most honourable, most rare master,—my delight, my love, my joy.” 


His letters are in general a string of passionate apostrophes, the excessive 
fervour of which enables us to understand how it was that he threw himself 
into Stoicism in his twelfth year, to the exclusion of all other pursuits. On 
the other hand, his “ Thoughts ” suggest a different conclusion. In them the 
weakness which was a public crime takes the form of docility, and becomes a 
virtue. His mildness is transformed into charity to all mankind, and his 
passionate exaggeration gives to his style a force and intensity which are 
sometimes almost sublime. 

_ Antoninus appears to have written his book of “ Thoughts” in advanced 
life, amidst the distractions of the Quadic and Marcomannic war on the banks 
of the Danube. It consists of a collection of random thoughts on the conduct 
of life, not bound together by any philosophical theory. It is therefore 
difficult to give any idea of the nature of its contents. The Emperor begins 
by enumerating his friends and teachers, and the lessons which he learned 
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from each. He thanks the gods for remedies shown him in his dreams for 
blood-spitting and giddiness, and because he had fallen in with no sophist, 
and had wasted no time on history, or rhetoric, or syllogisms. He then 
proceeds to more practical remarks. The sum of them is this: man must 
follow nature as exhibited in his own moral sense and in the order of the 
universe, without hope of reward or fear of punishment, flinging aside all 
regard to consequences. He must cherish the demon within him, and keep 
it pure from evil and content with its lot. He must be vexed by nothing ; 
for all things are external and cannot touch the soul. The universe is trans- 
formation ; life is opinion. “ Everything harmonizes with me which is 
harmonious to thee, O Universe. Nothing for me is too early or too late, 
which is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons 
bring, O Nature ; from thee are all things, in thee are all things, to thee all 
things return. The poet says, Dear city of Cecrops ; and wilt not thou say, 
Dear city of Zeus?” Again, “ Nothing can happen to any man which is not 
a human accident ; nor to an ox which is not according to the nature of an 
ox ; nor toa vine which is not according to the nature of a vine ; nor to a 
stone which is not proper to a stone. If, then, there happens to each thing 
both what is usual and natural, why shouldst thou complain? For the 
common nature brings nothing which may not be borne by thee.” A man 
should be like a vine which has produced grapes and seeks for nothing more 
after it has once produced its proper fruit. So will he be independent and 
stand erect without help, untroubled about what others think and do, or do 
not think and do. He is poor who has need of another ; each one should be 
for humself— 
Xpaipog kuerorepg poviy weprynOéi yaiwy. 

Yet though independent of God and man, he must reverence the gods and 
help and love men. He must make all his actions refer to a social end. 
“When thou art troubled about anything, thou hast forgotten this, that all 
things happen according to the universal nature ; and forgotten this, that a 
man’s wrongful act is nothing to thee ; and further, thou hast forgotten this, 
that everything which happens always happened so and will happen so, and 
now happens so everywhere ; forgotten this, too, how close is the kinship 
between a man and the whole human race, for it is a community, not of a 
little blood or seed, but of intelligence.” If you are wronged, think that the 
wrong is only in your own opinion, and forgive. Further, men must keep 
intellectual principles as physicians do their knives, ready to be applied to 
every event and observation. ‘ Divide and distribute every object into the 
causal and the material,” so as to give to each thing its due importance. 
Finally, he bids himself remember that he is, as Epictetus said, a little soul 
carrying about a corpse, in order that he may check pride and prevent him- 
self from being “dyed Czsar,” and be ready for death. Having lived as a 
Roman and as a man, with dignity, affection, freedom. and justice, he will 
meet death cheerfully ; for if there are gods then it is no evil, and if there 
are none then life is no good. “Thou hast embarked, thou hast made the 
voyage, thou art come to shore; get out.” All this, so cold and — in 
quotation, is urged with a simple and sublime eloquence, which 1s almost 
unparalleled in philosophy. 

It is strange that with so much wisdom Antoninus should not have avoided 
the mistakes which have lowered his character as an emperor. Perhaps 
thorough-going Stoicism is out of place on a throne. Its essence consists in 
looking only inwards and in depreciating and withdrawing from outward 
things. Its virtue is not of the active kind ; it performs the duties of life 
in a perfunctory manner, which cannot but sometimes glide insensibly into 
neglect. It is strange also that this, the greatest of Stoical writings, should 
not have found more students in all ages. The causes of this must be looked 
for in characteristics common to all the Stoics, but existing in an exceptional 
degree in Antoninus. The Stoics generally have been much believed in and 
much talked about, but little is really known of them, and they have not 
had many followers after the first few centuries of the empire. The reason 
seems to be that there was in the Roman Stoics a real want of anything 
definite, of any very distinct philosophic ideas. Stoicism was rather a tone 
of thought insensibly and half-unconsciously adopted by a peculiar age, than 
a new philosophy capable of being embodied in a system and transmitted to 
later times. Also the Stoical morality was not tangible enough for a popular 
philosophy or religion. Men like to have a distinct watchword to profess. 
They like a heaven which may be scaled, a god with whom they can talk, 
hopes of heaven and fears of hell. Stoicism, on the other hand, was an em- 
bodiment of ascetic reason without any admixture of imagination ; whereas 
a form of belief, if it is to become general and proselytize the world, must 
be coloured by imagination and made vital by feeling. “ Pure reason,” it has 
been said, “acts slowly and with so many views on so many principles which 
it is necessary should be always present, that attention is perpetually drop- 
ping asleep.” Antoninus, again, was pre-eminently deficient in the qualities 
im which all the Stoics were deficient ; nor had he any rhetorical graces of 
style to attract men to the matter through the beauty of the form. He seems, 
indeed, to have thought himself capable of impressing his wisdom on his 
subjects, for he loved to speak of himself as the realization of Plato’s dream 
of a philosophic king. But he was very far from having the creative force of 
mind necessary to change the tone or form of society, and even had he 
possessed it, he was but one of a line of men born into a great traditionary 
policy which it was beyond the oa of a single mind to alter greatly. 

Two editions of the “Thoughts” of M. Antoninus have appeared within 
the last year. One is by an American, and bears on its title-page the 
announcement that it is published in New York in the first year of the 
“liberated republic.” It is altogether below criticism. The other is a trans- 
lation by Mr. Long, and is rather an improvement in style on the origi 
The ruggedness of the phraseology suits the character of the thought. Mr. 
Long prefaces his book with an exposition of the philosophy and a short life. 
He dwells at some length on the Hm ror’s relations with the Christians, and 
in particular discusses the miracle of the so-called Thundering Legion. As 
this is the most popularly known circumstance connected with Antoninus, 
and as: Mr. Long does not state the case strongly enough, it is worth while to 
describe the authorities for the miracle. It is alluded to or enlarged on by 
many Christian writers, but all or nearly all of them copy from Eusebius. 
Dion Cassius, in Xiphilius’s epitome, describes the preservation of the Roman 
army when surrounded by the Quadi and exhausted by thirst, through a 
violent thunder-storm, which relieved the Romans and discomfited the bar- 
barians, but attributes the miracle to the arts of an Egyptian magician and 
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the intervention of Mercury. The Antonine column represents Jupiter 
Pluvius as the deliverer. Eusebius, on the other hand, after recounting the 
circumstances, with the addition that the storm was sent in answer to the 

rayers of the legion called Melitine, and censuring the disbelief of some 
Slben writers, says that Apolinarius declared that the legion received from 
the Emperor the name “ Thundering” as a reward for this service. He also 
cites Tertullian, who may be dismissed at once, both because of his general 
credulity, and because he adds to his statement an account of an edict 
of Antoninus in favour of the Christians, which is certainly false. Thus, then, 
the miracle rests on the authority of Apolinarius as cited by Eusebius. But 
not only does Eusebius himself speak doubtfully, but he makes three blunders. 
He calls M. Aurelius Antoninus the brother of Antoninus Pius, who was 
really his uncle and adoptive father ; he calls the legion Melitine, which was 
the name of its quarters in Cappadocia, and not ‘also of the legion itself, as 
Eusebius would have it ; and he says the name given by the Emperor was 
“Thundering,” whereas the real name was “Thundered” (Fulminata). If 
we turn now to Apolinarius, not only does he make the same mistake as to 
the form of the name, but his assertion that the legion in question was on 
this occasion first so named is false. Coins and inscriptions, and the text of 
Dion Cassius, prove that the legion had borne the name “Fulminata” at 
least as far back as the time of Nerva. Again, it is most probable that 
Eusebius had never seen the passage of Apolinarius in question, if it ever 
existed, but quotes only from nen ; for in the time of Eusebius no work 
of Apolinarius was extant which was not written before the miracle happened, 
except one treatise against the Montanists, which is not a likely work to have 
contained any account of such an event. Eusebius, indeed, speaks as if he 
did not quote from his own reading. Finally, none of the respectable Chris- 
tian writers, for a long time after Antoninus, say a word about the matter. 
Such is the foundation on which rests the authenticity of a miracle which, 
even at the present day, finds a believer in John Henry Newman. 








ROADS AND RAILS* 


No one would imagine, before opening this book, that the extensive range 
of subjects that are here discussed could have been introduced under so 
simple and unpretending a title as “ Roads and Rails.” In the hands of this 
author a subject branches out into all its collateral relations till it assumes 
colossal dimensions, and embraces the whole field of human study. Mr. 
Adams has a theory which would enable him to treat of any possible topic 
under any possible heading. This theory is stated in his preface in language 
which is nearly as follows :—“ Every great result must have as a basis a 
sound theory or scheme. At the basis of every scheme put in practice is the 
chief agent—man. And therefore man himself, and how to morally use him 
so as to derive from him the greatest amount of utility, cannot be omitted in 
the calculation.” In other words, a treatise on roads and rails is not com- 
plete without a treatise on man. This is the comprehensive view which Mr. 
Adams takes of his duty in writing a work upon railways. The execution of 
the work is exactly what might have been expected from the ambitious out- 
line which is here shadowed forth. As long as Mr. Adams confines himself 
to the structure and the defects of machines, and ‘their adaptation to the 
roads or rails on which they are to run, the book is valuable and instructive, 
although many of his conclusions may fairly be questioned. But the volume 

l ty several chapters which have fittle or no bearing on the 
subject, and are written in a vague rhetorical style peculiarly unsuitable for 
a work which is intended to convey scientific information ; and it is further 
disfigured by sundry rhapsodical digressions on such questions as—‘ what 
is poverty?” “what are the marks of a gentleman, and what of a lady?” 
all of which are strangely out of place in the midst of discussions on the best 
form of wheel-tires, and the proper materials for chairs and sleepers. The 
ed is that the reader who is unfortunate enough to begin with the 

issertation on the “Philosophy of Roads,” or “The Working-men of Rail- 
ways,” or ‘Contractors, Navvies, and ‘their Work ”—these a class whom Mr. 
Adams contemptuously calls “diggers of dirt,” will lay aside the book as 
utterly unprofitable. But this is to be regretted. Let ‘the reader entirely 
omit the chapters just mentioned, and one or two others from which ‘the head- 
ings will sufficiently warn him, and let him also carefully eschew all digres- 
sions, and the remainder of the volume will amply repay his perusal. 

The best part of the book before us is that which treats of the defects in 
the construction of machines, and their want of adaptation to the rails on 
which they are intended to run. This is a subject on which Mr. Adams is 
entitled to speak with authority. He is by profession a mechanical engineer. 
He has planned the construction, so he tells us in his preface, “of nearly all 
the machines that run on roads and rails, from a navvy’s barrow up to a 
locomotive engine.” To this he has added the study of theoretical principles. 
His conclusions are therefore entitled to respect, though the reader will pro- 
bably demur to the authority which he claims for them when, in virtue of 
this union of practice and theory in his own person, he appropriates to him- 
self the remark of a certain philosopher that “When the student and the 
practical man come to the same conclusion on any subject, the conclusion 
will probably be the right one, being arrived at by different methods.” The 
subject itself is one of the greatest importance, and concerns travellers and 
shareholders alike. An ill-constructed carriage destroys the comfort of the 
passengers, an ill-constructed engine destroys the permanent way. ‘There is 
a deal of unconscious irony in the phrase “ permanent way.” It came into 
use Cer as a mark of distinction between the rails on which the trains 
run and the light temporary rail used by contractors in the process of making 
the railway. When the latter was taken up, the heavier rail which vedio 
it came to be called permanent way, because, says Mr. Adams, “shareholders 
and directors hoped that it might be permanent, and not need replacing.” 
Would that it were indeed permanent! is now the devout wish of these 
gentlemen, who have learnt by sad experience that maintenance of way 
costs nearly £300 per mile per annum. The expense is the only thing that 
is permanent about it. Here, then, is an ample field for the labours of 
engineers who think they have anything to contribute to the improvement of 
our railway system. Directors and shareholders will not be slow in giving 
heed to any suggestions for removing or lessening the causes of such an 
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enormous expenditure. Mr. Adams seems to consider that he has completely 
solved the problem, and that it is only the reluctance to change, characteristic 
of all established systems, and the indolence of the engineers who have the 
immediate superintendence of railways, that prevents his suggestions from 
being at once adopted, or at least submitted to experiment on a large scale. 
The first question, of course, is whether the defects which cause so heavy an 
annual outlay in the maintenance of the permanent way are to be looked for 
in the construction of the engines, or in the rails on which they run. Mr. 
Adams very properly considers the railway and the engine as parts of one 
great machine, so that it is necessary, not merely to examine these two parts 
separately, but also to regard their adaptation to each other. The form of 
rail, for mstance, which would be perfectly suitable to such engines as were 
contemplated before the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line, when 
the total weight of the engine was only six tons, would be crushed by the 
weights of modern engines, which, with the tender, sometimes reach nearly 
sixty tons. Mr. Adams has already introduced a capital improvement into 
the mode of making the permanent way, by devising the fish-joint, which gives. 
vertical support at the junction of two consecutive rails, so as to constitute a 
continuous beam. But though he points out the damage that results from the 
loose movement that takes place between the rails and chairs on which they 
are supported, he does not appear to make any very definite suggestions for 
removing the cause by changes in the mode of laying down the rails. His 
most important suggestions relate to the mode of diminishing the evil by an 
improved construction of the engines. 

“The great destroyers of permanent way,” says Mr. Adams, “are the 
jumping engines.” Accordingly he applies himself to discover the causes of 
this jumping motion. It is due, in his opinion, mainly to two causes : first, 
the want of proper springs ; and next, the fact that the wheels are con- 
structed, like a garden roller, both in one piece with the axle, and not like a 
waggon, with loose independent wheels. They are not, in fact, wheels, but 
rollers fixed to a shaft or axle which revolves with them :— 


“The result of this is,” says Mr. Adams, “ that the wheels, if not exactly the 
same diameter, can only roll forward in a straight line. If of varying diameter, 
they can only roll forward in a curved line, and consequently upon irregular 
rails they slide and grind with a vibratory movement, tending to crystallise both 
rails, tires, and axles, which latter are exposed to an enormous tension m 
addition.” 


These are, doubtless, very serious defects, and many of them would be 
remedied by loose independent wheels. But Mr. Adams is not unaware that 
wheels of the latter construction have, in one or two early instances, been 
tried and proved a failure. It seems, according to those experiments, that 
such wheels have a tendency to run off the rails. Mr. Adams meets the 
objection by stating that the failure was solely due to imperfect workmanship. 
There would seem, therefore, to be sufficient ground for warranting another 
experiment with wheels of this construction. Though it is only the scientific 
reader who can completely enter into the argument of the author as to the 
proper form of the wheels, every one can fully appreciate his remarks on the 
want of springs :— 

“ The object of springs is to equalise the pressure of the wheels on the rails. 
If the springs be too hard, the wheels will jump at inequalities with a force pro- 
portioned to the speed and the depth of the holes in sinking. .. . . The bundle 
of steel plates ordinarily used are merely the external semblance of springs 
without the reality, and the rail has to supply the yielding which the spring is 
inadequate to. ‘Till this shall be done, the engine will act as a destructive mangle 
to the permanent way.” 


Mr. Adams justly considers this question one of such paramount impor- 
tance, that he comes to the conclusion that “if efficient springs cannot be 
applied to the engines as at present constructed, the engines must be built on 
a different pattern to accommodate the springs ;” and after all has been done 
in this way that can be done, the weight of the wheels, which cannot be 
relieved by springs, will remain to be considered. “The driving-wheels alone 
in an engine weigh from three to four tons dead weight without any spring 
whatever, and a four-ton hammer, at a speed of forty to fifty miles, isa 
serious evil.” ; 

The cheap extension of railways has been lately the subject of some dis- 
cussion, and on this, as on most other topics connected with the improve- 
ment of our modes of transit, Mr. Adams has some valuable suggestions to 
offer. It is the attempt to extend the advantages of railways by the con- 
struction of branches that has proved the ruin, financially speaking, of man 
of the main lines. The directors are perfectly aware of the fact, but, th 
fear of admitting another company into their territory, they are compelled, 
or fancy themselves compelled, in self-defence, to construct a railway through 
every district neighbouring their line which may desire it. Is there, then, 
no means by which parts of the country which are not populous enough to 
support a railway, can be provided with the advantages for transport which 
steam affords at a less ruinous cost than the construction of a branch railway ? 
Mr. Adams is of opinion that there is nothing to prevent the advantages of 
steam from being brought to every man’s door, provided only “ that land- 
holders and the inhabitants of unrailroaded towns and villages will awake 
from their slumber.” He has two plans for this purpose, which are supple- 
mentary to each other. The one is to convert the existing turnpike roads 
into practical railways by laying down rails or trams on the surface of the 
roads at the same level, so that any kind of vehicle might cross or recross the 
road without impediment. The cost of such a railway would not be more 
than £2,000 a-mile, including waggons and steam-carriages. The rulin 
gradient in turnpike-roads is, according to Mr. Adams, one in thirty, whi 
is not much greater than on a portion of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway, three miles in length, which has been worked for many years. And 
as the speed need not be greater than that of a stage-coach and the engine 
would be quite as amenable to control in stopping and starting, there would 
be no greater danger of accidents than in the former case. It must be 
admitted, however, that the laying down of tramways on our streets is not 
at present very popular here, and that the last attempt to do so in the 
streets of London has, from some cause or other, turned out a failure. ‘The 
same objection, however, might not apply to laying down rails on the turn- 
pike roads. Companies have lately been formed in India for eae 
cheap railways on the common roads in that country, and apparently 


good prospects of success. 
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A more feasible plan, perhaps, recommended by Mr. Adams, is to use 
Bray’s or some other traction-engine on the common roads, without the inter- 
vention of rails. Most people have probably forgotten, or were never aware 
of the fact mentioned by Mtr, Adams, that thirty years ago there was a 
strong public excitement in favour of steam-carriages on highways and mae: 
pike-roads. “ Walter Hancock ran his steam-carriage as an omnibus or 
four months, many times daily, between Paddington and the Bank.” Their 
failure at that time is attributed by the author mainly to the bad workman- 
ship in their engines, and to a bad plan. Traction-engines have lately been 
very much improved, and some of those exhibited in the present Kxhibition 
give ground for believing that when the experiment 1s again tried on an 
extensive scale, it will have a different result. Of its utility there cannot be 
a doubt. It is certain that rails will not enable goods to be delivered direct 
to every house. When, therefore, there are heavy loads, such as coals or 
machinery, it becomes necessary to employ long trains of horses or have 
recourse to.a traction-engine. The advantage of the latter is that the force 
is concentrated within a smaller space, and is therefore not only more easily 
managed, but is more available in turning sharp corners, where the force of a 
long line of horses cannot be readily applied. 

Mr. Adams is an enthusiast in the cause of railway progress. He sees no 
limit to their effect in adding to human happiness. The railway is with 
him the true social regenerator, and is only a convertible term for human 
progress. But he pushes this idea to a pitch of extravagance. * As thought 
goes on,” says our author, “their universality becomes more and more apparent; 
there seems scarcely a human operation that can advantageously exist without 
them.” This is only another illustration of the fable. ‘ You may,” said the 
currier, “think what you please about stone and oak, but if you havea 
mind to have the town well fortified, take my word for it there is nothing 
like leather.” Mr. Adams makes no objection to Lord Shaftesbury and other 
philanthropists. He thinks them well-meaning men who are working on a 
wrong plan. They have not learned the new gospel which Mr. Adams is 
commissioned to preach. And his only advice to them is, that if they really 
wish to see the working classes elevated they had better extend railways, and 
then model lodging-houses and sanitary reforms will follow in their train. It 
is not, however, always easy to see how the results which Mr. Adams predicts 
are a necessary consequence of the spread of railways. Take the following in- 
stance out of many that might be selected. Mr. Adams remarks with justice, 
that the great division of labour that now prevails, however important an ele- 
ment in production on a large scale, is not wholly beneficial to the individual. 
The constant repetition of a single process deteriorates the intellect, and the 
persons who know only a single technicality which is part of a whole, are 
peculiarly at the mercy of circumstances which may render their one acquire- 
ment useless. The Sheffield woman who could do nothing but “ pack tiles” 
was helpless in New York, where files only required to be unpacked. But 
Mr. Adams fails to show how railways will remedy this evil. His idea is, 
that the various classes of society are periodically to exchange their employ- 
ments. Factory girls are to leave their mills, let us say in the hay-making 
season, and learn the use of the rake and the pitchfork, while they get the 
benefit of country air. Their places will be supplied, in the meantime, by 
sturdy agriculturists, who are to leave the plough and harrow for a season, 
and take a turn in front of the spinning-jenny. This plan would, at all 
events, do away with the advantages of a division of labour, and there seems 
to be no reason why, on the same principle, Mr. Adams should not carry the 
exchange of employments still farther, and, if ecclesiastical law did not for- 
bid, allow the occupants of the pulpit and the bar to change places for one 
term of the year. The country clergy would see London, the members of the 
bar would have another vacation, and the narrowness, which is too often the 
result of an exclusive devotion to legal or theological studies would, in some 
degree, be remedied. 





THE WEIRD OF THE WENTWORTHS.* 


Tue “Weird of the Wentworths” is a tribute of sincere affection and 
admiration presented to the British aristocracy by one who, though not 
himself a member of their order, is able nevertheless to sympathize with all 
their sorrows, and to appreciate their trials. Heaven’s lightning, says the 
poet, falls on the tallest oaks. Just in the same way, calamity often picks 
out the very noblest and “ the most distingués” for its victims. High rank 
and fashionable life have their drawbacks, as well as their high duties and 
responsibilities. Fortune chastens the duchess perhaps even more severely 
than it chastens the peasant. It is with a simple and unassuming desire to 
depict to the world some of the sufferings that Heaven heaps upon the 
nobility that this work is written. The Wentworths themselves are not 
any particular family, they are representatives of their class. The nom de 
plume has been chosen with care, and with some natural anxiety lest the 
selection should offend. “ The author trusts that those noble families whose 
names he has chosen as his beaux ideals, will kindly dismiss all personal asso- 
ciations from their minds, and simply give to the synonyms (which his not 
unpardonable preference led him to select) that weight which will ever attach 
itself in the eyes of the world to the great, when also good.” It is difficult to 
know whether most in this to admire the author's delicate appreciation of 
social distinction, his sensitiveness for the feelings of patrons who shall be 
nameless, or his high moral tone. It is true that he feels drawn instinctively 
to certain synonyms above the rest. He cannot help it. ‘* Blood, sir,” as 
Mr. Thackeray says, “is blood.” But not for worlds would he dissever true 
og from its correlative true moral worth. He admires a nobleman 

se itis only human nature, when one sees a FitzPlantagenet, to look and 
long. But oh! he mostly admires that nobleman who is virtuous as well as 
great. In his choice of names for his heroes and heroines, we can only unite 
with him in hoping that he has not offended. May he be forgiven! May 
the Lady Betties and Lady Maries of his acquaintance pardon their beloved 
protégé if, in a moment of enthusiasm, he has lifted a curtain from the hidden 
and blushing virtues of some modest noble House, and ventured to borrow 
for purposes of fiction some of those names which, in the eyes of the 
thoughtful tuft-hunter, should be for ever sacred ! 
Two difficulties present themselves at starting to the unaffected mind of the 
author. In the first place, he cannot but acknowledge that there are noble- 
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men who, in moments of excitement, have been known, when not protected 
by high Christian principle, to use bad language. What is the humble 
novelist to do? Is he not to depict the darker side of human nature? Is he 
not to point out humbly but faithfully the superiority of goodness over evil ? 
The “ Weird of the Wentworths,” to be an instructive tale, must be no mere 
ideal. In order that wickedness may be seen in its true colours, some of the 
characters will swear a good deal, and there will no doubt be drinking occa- 
sionally, duelling, and even profligacy. Nobody can deplore or lament the 
necessity for it more deeply than the author. And we must, indeed, confess 
that some little preface is needed to excuse the awful language of one at least 
of the heroes. Captain De Vere, in particular, deserves to be visited with 
the severest reprobation. It is true that he is but a younger brother, and 
thus his vices reflect only an indirect discredit on the peerage, a discredit 
which is in some way relieved by his elder brother’s comparative innocence 
of tongue. But there is a Lord Arranmore, who certainly does swear too, 
though chiefly when under provocation. On the whole an apology is needed. 
Nothing could be more graceful than the way it is made, or more evident 
than the fact that though the author loves and admires the elegant sinners, 
he thoroughly and truly hates the sin, which he has himself observed to be 
only too prevalent even in the highest circles :— 


“ In case of exception being taken to the language and sentiments of some 
characters introduced into the tale, the anthor thinks it sufficient to say he 
utterly repudiates them. Oaths and ribaldry are unfortunately the concomitants 
of a depraved mind; and in delineating faithfully the darker side of human 
nature, the author felt himself compelled to sketch much that has passed under 
his own observation, and much that he has gleaned from the treatment of such 
characters by many distinguished novelists, not omitting our northern luminary, 
Sir Walter Scott.” 


The second difficulty is of a more literary character. It has nothing to do 
with the laws of high morality, and may be solved more readily. The 
eculiarity of the “Weird of the Wentworths” as a story is that all the 
Sean and heroines die off at an early age. Some are shot, others drowned ; 
one heroine is burned alive, and one or two die either of a broken heart or, 
what is next best, a galloping consumption. The tale is a short one, but it 
is hot work while it lasts. A great deal may be done with courage and 
determination even in two volumes. We seem, when all is over, to sigh 
over the heaps of slain, and almost to think that an excuse is needed for 
all the loss of life. Are these terrible ravages in the peerage necessary ? 
Could they not have been avoided? Alas! in this also we learn that the 
author has drawn from nature ; and thus are taught to drop one more tear 
over the British aristocracy :— 


“There is one more point which may give rise to discussion—the rapid and 
violent deaths occurring in one family. The weird, which, though kept in the 
background, is the mainspring of the tale, might explain this; but that such 
catastrophes are not beyond the region of possibility the author begs to remind 
his readers that in more than one family of rank, whose names both his sympathy 
and delicacy forbid any allusion to, such misfortunes and fates have actually 
happened.” 


The ban which long ravaged, and still ravages the Wentworths of Dun Edin 
Towers, can only be compared by its historian to three similar bans or curses. 
The first is narrated in holy writ. The leprosy of Naaman clave to Gehazi’s 
seed for ever, and it is said—so writes our author, with an interesting air of 
mingled erudition and credulity,—that “many of these unhappy sufferers 
still trace their misery to their ancestors’ mendacity.” Next to the seed 
of Gehazi comes the catalogue of the ill fortunes of the House of Pelops. 
After the House of Pelops stand the Alemzonide, but “no weird ever 
crushed a noble race and lineage so cruelly” as that which is to be found 
among the traditions of the Wentworths. Every scion of that house was 
born a slave and a bondsman to this curse. Two hundred years and seventy 
have flown since it slew its earliest victim. But its power is still as deadly, 
its shaft has lost none of its venom ; and “in all that long series of gener- 
ations no son or daughter of the Wentworths has ever attained maturity, 
far less old age.” This is an awful and an instructive picture. The House 
of Wentworth, in this last characteristic, has one parallel, even more striking 
than the parallel of the House of Pelops or the Alemeonide. We refer to 
the distressing case of that well-known and ancient Irish family in which for 
many hundred years it has been hereditary to have no children. 

The history of most bans may be traced back to some act of violence 
and sacrilege, and the ban of the House of Wentworth is no exception. 
“Retrace with us the scroll of English history, till we come to the sad page 
of the Commonwealth.” In those miserable days, Sir Ralph de Vere, the 
representative of the Catholic family of the Wentworths, had become an 
intolerant Protestant. Augusta de Vere, on the other hand, abbess of St. 
Clement’s, a monastic pile upon the Wye, and consequently, if we may use the 
expression, a living historical anachronism, was the last prop of a declining 
creed. The ruthless soldiers of Cromwell drive her from her home, to perish in 
the woods. Ina terrible storm soon after, her spirit appears to Ralph de Vere, 
her cousin, and sings to him a poem about his own approaching destruction, 
about which all we can say is that it is a poem of unmistakably human pro- 
duction. Ralph de Vere refuses to be warned. He determines to continue 
an intolerant Protestant. Next morning he rises to uproot the last stone of 
the Catholic monastery. In a fit of passion he suddenly breaks a blood- 
vessel, and expires. From that hour the curse of Augusta has reigned 
malignantly over his race. The brave, the beautiful, have alike paid the 
debt. “Some on the battle-field, some on the fevered couch, some in the 
blue lone sea, some by accidental death, some in mortal fray ; but of all 
the many hearts that have braved life’s storms, none have lived to be old 
in this world of sin and sorrow. They learned to love despair, ay, even 
to be proud of their doom!” It is to the representative of this ill-starred 
clan that the lovely Ellen Ravensworth is led, many years afterwards, to 
unite her fortunes. She is the daughter of a country gentleman who lives 
near Dun Edin Towers. In an hour of transient feeling she has promised 
her hand to the young and gallant Captain L’Estrange, whom she can 
never love, and who is actually seated with her family at breakfast when 
the news arrives that Dun Edin Towers have again been revisited by their 
young lord. The sudden thought takes possession of her that she is in 
reality fitted for a nobler part. She has not yet seen his Lordship, but 
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catches a glimpse of him from her window. How much followed from that 
simple glimpse! She feels that she never again can look forward to being 
the captain's. The author understands, though he cannot altogether excuse, 
her feelings on this point. Grant that she was wrong, still, when all has 
been said, who would not rather err with a generous Ellen than be right 
with some less spirited plebeian? The errors of the eagle's mate are better 
than the virtues of the wren. We pity, we deplore, we even sympathise 
with Captain L’Estrange. But yet captains are only captains, while earls are 
earls. Sad is the lot of those who venture to cross the path of the English 
peer. 


“On the hall-table lay a card—could she believe her eyes ?—there it was 
neatly engraved, ‘ Earl of Wentworth.’ It is like an intervention of Providence, 
thought the romantic girl, as she ran with the card upstairs to her room, and in 
the giddiness of her first excitement actually pressed it to her lips. He had 
touched it! She had seen him too, as he turned round to welcome her father 
and brother,—she had seen the noble countenance, the stately form—he was the 
embodying of her airy thoughts, the reality of all her day dreams. One glance 
was all she took; but that glance, momentary as the lightning flash, yet terrific 
in its effects as the bolt of heaven, seemed to have scorched her very heart. That 
moment had done the work of years, and she felt that eternity was itself too 
short to efface the blight and blackening which it left behind.” 


Those whom a lightning glance like this has joined together, and made 
“blighted and blackened” beings for eternity, let no man put asunder. The 
melancholy fate of Captain L’Estrange should teach us how wrong and sad 
a thing it is fora blighted and blackened commoner not to acquiesce in the 
blight and the blackening of his superiors. Captain L’Estrange could not 
do it. He was always revolting hs rebelling against destiny. What was 
the consequence? He might not indeed effect his unhappy purpose or 
succeed in parting the future countess from her chosen lord. All he could 
do was to make her unhappy by his foolish hankering after a state of things 
which never, never could be allowed to return, and to plunge himself first 
into melancholy and repining, and then, as a natural consequence, into sin 
and folly. Ellen Ravensworth was not, never could be his. Why did he 
not recognize the fate which called her to grace a nobler sphere? What 
evils spring from such attempts to interfere with high-born attachments ! 
Ellen, we are happy to say, marries Lord Wentworth, in spite of the oppo- 
sition even of his brother, who takes her ancient lover’s side from interested 
family motives. Captain L’Estrange himself may throw suspicion and delay 
between the noble pair. Providence even permits him at one period in the 


story, to carry Ellen off, with the assistance of a pirate, to a lonely tower, | 


and to threaten her with personal violence if she does not abandon her 
new engagement. What is the result? Simply this, that the noble Lord 
Wentworth breaks in and rescues her at a critical moment from the ruffianly 
and jilted plebeian, who has to fly his country, and ultimately dies a bandit 
in the mountain fastnesses of Italy. Captain de Vere, the younger brother, 
who is so wicked and swears so fearfully, has at last to do the same ; 
while a brother officer, who connives at the attempt upon Ellen’s liberty, is 
shot ina duel at Dun Edin Towers. The family of the young and gifted 
Ellen have, on the other hand, large honours showered on them. A younger 
sister of Lord Wentworth’s falls in love with Ellen’s younger brother. They 


she dies on the Continent, and he is shipwrecked at sea. Yet it is better, 
even at this price, to be nearly connected with the Peerage; and perhaps 


choice had been given them. Not that they are worse off than anybody else. 
The “ brave and the beautiful” must all be killed off within the given number 
of pages. Ellen herself goes last, or last but one, after becoming more and 
more perfect, and developing her character day by day. Lord Wentworth 
brings up the rear, and when he is gone none are left. For the sake of 
brevity and pathos, we may be permitted to tabulate the unfortunate heroes 
and heroines together. It isa gloomy picture, and becomes an awful one 
when we recollect that the author draws from some private sources of his 
own in real life :— 


Lady Edith (sister of Lord Wentworth)—burned alive on the night of Lord 
Wentworth’s marriage. 

Lady Florence—dies of a broken heart, on hearing that her lover, 

John Ravensworth, is drowned at sea. 

Frank (brother of Lord Wentworth) dies on the field of battle. 

Captain De Vere, becomes a bandit, and is shot by 

Captain L’Estrange, who has also become a bandit, and dies in prison, after 
turning out to be a brother of Lord Wentworth’s in disguise. 

Sir R. Musgrave—shot in a duel by Captain De Vere. 

Mr. Lennox—shot by brigands under orders of Captain de Vere. 

Mr. Lennox, jun.—shot by brigands. 

Miss Lennox—attacked by brigands, but recovers. 


Lord Wentworth . : 
Lady Wentworth ; iis young a ny: 

Such is the simple list. We have not included in it the faithful retainers 
of the Wentworth family, who may be supposed to share the fortunes of the 
house. As for Ellen, the Countess, the author almost weeps to part with one so 
young and fair. “In early youth,” he says, “ tinged with too much romance, 
she committed a great fault—for we must not shut our eyes to the fact—she 
most decidedly jilted her first lover for the earl. Our readers may excuse 
her if they like. We might excuse her; but she never excused herself! 
She learned a bitter lesson, how wrong it was to encourage what she could 
not reciprocate ; how wrong to lead on a lover to distraction!” Yet her whole 
life was one reparation of the wrong. And her death itself was in keeping 
with her life. Even her coffin is the coffin of a glorious and gushing being. 


“When she died, a bright silver plate was put upon her coffin. Above it the 
coronet and arms of the Wentworths are engraved. On it are the simple name 
and age of the departed one :— , 


ELLEN, COUNTESS OF WENTWORTH, 
AGED 81 YEARS. 
SHE SLEEPS IN Pracz. 


On the lid a wreath of roses has been placedas a tribute of undying love. There 
is something bri_ht in the death of such a being—it is the birth into glory!” 


Of such a story what can be said? We can only bid the talented author 
good cheer in his noble mission. Let him go on and prosper in his task. If 





Lady Florence and Johnny Ravensworth would have chosen it so if the | lications of Messrs. St. Marc Girardin, Gérusez, and Egger. 





a single lady’s maid is led by these pages to love the British aristocracy 
more, and to persevere in her admiration of, and sympathy with, the sorrows 
of gentility, the book will not have been written in vain. One piece of 
encouragement we may be permitted to offer to the accomplished tuft-hunter 
who has penned this work. He seems, with the native modesty of genius, to 
fear that he is not always original enough. He cannot help trembling lest he 
should here and there be treading too onthe in the footsteps of great authors. 
On one occasion, for example, he tells us that he has not — able to avoid 
producing something that necessarily resembles “the celebrated scene in 
{vanhoe.” He hopes he has steered clear of any intentional likeness ; but it 
is possible that he has caught a “faint echo” from the immortal Scott. 
“ Sequitur patrem non ibus equis.” We beg to be permitted to reassure 
him. He has left “the celebrated scene in ‘ Ivanhoe’” inviolate. Any echo 
he has caught from the “immortal Scott” is indeed of the very “faintest” 
description. In future he need not be afraid of his own powers of imitation 5 
but may boldly draw on his invention without any apprehension that he will 
be accused of the smallest likeness to any writer of importance. 








FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE PAST MONTH. 


Literary activity, which, during the holidays, was suspended, has been 
resumed, since the beginning of September, by the publication of many 
works of philosophy, scholarship, history, poetry, and romance, which give us 
promise of an abundant winter supply. 

Of philosophy, we have Jouffroy’s “Cours d’Esthétique,” which is still 
valuable, though not new. One of Victor Cousin’s most illustrious disciples, 
he had achieved, at the time of his death, a dozen years ago, a reputation 
equal to his master's. This collection of his lectures at the Sorbonne, twen 
years ago, is accompanied with a preface by M. Damiron, another pupil of 
the same school, who died last year. isthetics were a department of specu- 
lative research well suited to Jouffroy’s mind and style. These lessons are 
rife with elevated conceptions of the beautiful and its varied manifestations 
in nature, in the physical and moral constitution of man, in human conduct, 
and in the products of artistic genius. There is an air of tender melanchol 
about the book, as usual with Jouffroy, which leads us to pause and thin 
what has become of that brilliant school of spiritualistic philosophers whose 
voices now reach us mostly from beyond the tomb. M. Cousin, who has 
survived his disciples, has left off writing on philosophy. He is now 
employed, they say, upon a memoir of the Duc de Luynes, one of Richelieu’s 
forerunners. French philosophical literature seems thus to have declined ; 
but that of economic science is very flourishing. M. Baudrillard, Professor of 
Political Economy in the Collége de France, one of the editors of the Journal 
des Débats and of the Journal des Economistes, is a most prolific writer. 
Under the title of “ Publicistes Modernes,” he has put together a series of 
interesting sketches of those authors who have most laboured to advance the 
principles of liberty in the government of mankind, and of economy in the 
production and distribution of material wealth—from Bacon and Sir Thomas 
More, through Adam Smith, Beccaria, and Arthur Young, to Royer Collard 
and Maine de Biran, in France, and down to Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and 


would have been married, if it had not been for the Weird. Accordingly | John Stuart Mill—French and English meeting on this neutral ground. 


Having mentioned these works of French professors, now or formerly 
engaged in the highest academical instruction, let us notice the recent pub- 
As professor 
and writer, M. St. Mare Girardin has long been famous. For twenty-five 
years the Sorbonne has listened to his eloquent comments upon French 
literature, and each year the choicest essays of his unwearied intelligence 
have been laid, in one or two small volumes, before an ever-widening circle 
of readers, while he has drawn an ever-increasing crowd of hearers from succes- 
sive generations of youth. The volume which he gives us now is called, “ A 
View of the French Literature of the Sixteenth Century,” followed by 
“Studies of the Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.” He 
always contrives to show the relations between the literary and political 
history of each period. He shows how, in France especially, the movement 
of literature and that of society have gone hand-in-hand together. This 
method, to which he has adhered in treating of the sixteenth century, will 
prove yet more fertile of results in the seventeenth and eighteenth. It was 
a grand project of his to write the political and literary history of France ; 
but he now foresees,—though we trust in this he is mistaken,—that he will 
not have time to accomplish it. At any rate, he may console himself by 
reflecting that he has, for a quarter of a century, been able to deliver orally 
to an audience of fifteen hundred, that which he has not found time to write. 
No professor has exercised so great an influence, with such an absence of 
pedantry in his teaching. M. Gérusez has supplied the place of M. Ville- 
main, as a professor likewise at the Sorbonne, with much success. His 
“ Abridged History of French Literature,” intended for the use of schools 
and colleges, is an epitome of the larger work, which gained the Gobert prize 
last year. It might be translated into English, with advantage, for students 
of the literature of the neighbouring nation. “ Notices of Ancient Litera- 
ture,” by M. Emile Egger, Professor of Greek at the Sorbonne, are designed 
more for classical scholars, and are the fruits of a lifetime of study. eir 
author has the erudition of a German, and the clearness of a French writer, 

As for historical publications, we know that France has, for some time 
past, been much given to archeology, which is indeed encouraged by the 
favour bestowed on such studies by the Emperor Napoleon’s Government. 
The imperial printing-office has just turned out an edition of the complete 
works of Borghesi, who was the richest and most learned of Italian 
antiquaries. is publication, as well as the recent purchase of the 
Campana Museum, proves that the Emperor aspires to gather some 
other laurels than those of military triumph beyond the Alps. The first 
volume—a splendid quarto—has ied the editorial care of several 
French scholars. It contains, among other things, a new series of consular 
tables, which are im t for the Tettification of the Roman chron 1 
Materials for much learned disputation will be found here. A new light 
thrown on the controversy about the —_ called Alesia in Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, where the conqueror of Gaul besieged Vercingetorix and vanqui 
St ‘eine, and dant of Alsise, respectively inthe two provinces of Pranche 

ine, an ise, respectively in the two i 0 
Comté and of Burgundy. But a third suggestion is that of M. Gravot, who 
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now discovers that the true Alesia is Alize-Izernon, in the department of the 
Ain ; and this conjecture seeming plausible, the Emperor has ordered some 
excavations to be made at that place. But leaving those researches into a 
remote antiquity, let us observe what is being done for the history of 
the sixteenth century. M. Baschet has been engaged for the last two 
ears in a literary mission to Italy, where, following up the track which 
ed the German historian, Ranke, to some curious discoveries, he has 
explored, in the MS. Archives of Venice, the reports of the Venetian ambas- 
ors at the French Court. We know what pains the diplomatic agents of 

St. Mark’s republic always took to procure exact information. M. Baschet’s 
first volume, entitled “ Venetian Diplomacy and the European Princes of the 
Sixteenth Century,” contains some of his gleanings in that field, where 
M. Ranke, a far abler historian, collected material for his work, “ The 
Sovereigns of Southern Europe.” The principal subjects of M. Baschet’s 
notices are Francis I., Philip II., and Catherine de Medici ; but he adds 
little that is important to our knowledge of the two first named. As for Cathe- 
rine de Medici, he has found out that hers was a truly French and national 
policy ; but the evidence of this seems to lie rather in his imagination than 
in the reports of the Venetian envoys. He meets, however, with fresh 
proofs, establishing, beyond a doubt, that the perfidious Italian queen was 
the real author of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. While speaking of this 

riod, we may notice a treatise by M. Mary Lafon, on the “ History of a 

rotestant Town.” The town he describes is Montauban, which still retains, 
in our days, its old heroic attachment to Protestantism, forming, like Stras- 
bourg, the seat of a kind of petty Protestant University. This account of it 
is rather interesting, as it shows what life there was in the old provincial 
towns of France in those times before monarchy and democracy had cen- 
tralized all the national life in Paris. It is with the seventeenth century, 
however, that age of royal majesty in France, that historical writers 
are most busily concerned. Voltaire, in his “Siécle de Louis XIV.,” 
fancied he had told us all about that age, but he is left far behind 
by diligent investigators now at work upon its minutest details. It may be 
remembered that, at the beginning of this year, M. Feillet produced an in- 
teresting book on the “ Distress of the People in the Time of the Fronde,” and 
on the organization of charity by St. Vincent de Paul. A new book about 
the Fronde, by M. Auguste Challamel, recalls our attention from the miseries 

of the poor in that age, to the romantic and amusing incidents of that last 
struggle of the French aristocracy against the Crown. He gives us many 
diverting anecdotes, with specimens of the satirical verses and songs that 
were current at that time. There are two other writers, M. Lanau-Rolland 
and M. Hippolite Babou, who, having chosen for their subject the French- 
women of the seventeenth century, have aimed, like M. Challamel, less at 
instruction than entertainment. M. Lanau-Rolland calls his book “ Les 
Grandes Amoureuses au Couvent.” It may be imagined that there is a 
touching interest in this account of so many fair and illustrious penitents, 
some of whom had to mourn the death of their lovers, while others had to 
expiate serious faults of their own, but all of whom, though differing in the 
character and occasion of their trials, alike sought refuge in a devotional seclu- 
sion, to which both the innocent and guilty were admitted. The book of 
M. Hippolite Babou, on “ Madame de Sévigné’s Lovers, and the Virtuous 
Women of her Age,” is, in some respects, a counterpart to the book just 
noticed. The question which naturally occurs to us is, whether there 
were any virtuous women in France in the seventeenth century worth 
writing an agreeable book about? But M. Hippolite Babou has 
had the courage to summon forth into the light of history an assem- 
blage more numerous than we might have expected, of female charac- 
ters whose serene purity contrasts with other most conspicuous examples 
of their sex in that dissipated age. He shows us, in the first place, 
Madame de Sévigné herself, courted by Ménage, the author, and by Bussy- 
Rabutin, the chevalier. She, while her husband, M. de Sévigné, was by no 
means a conjugal pattern, felt no other passion than her love for the daughter, 
to whom her famous “ Letters” are addressed. The next instance is that of 
Marie Thérése, the queen of France, whose hapless virtue consisted chiefly of 
resignation ; and there is also Madame de Maintenon, widow of the cripple and 
comic poet Scarron, but wife, by a secret marriage, to Louis XIV., and thus 
austerely closing the reign of scandalous adventuresses, and securing the 
King’s dignity in his latter years. These are not the only portraits, but the 
most remarkable which M. Hippolite Babou has drawn for us. The last work, 
relating to the seventeenth century that we have to notice is that of 
M. Maurice Raynaud, on “ Physicians in the Time of Moliére.” We all 
know that Moliére has dealt very severely with the medical profession as it 
was practised in his duys. It must be curious to see what ground there was 
for his satirical attacks upon the contemporary French physicians. This 
inquiry has been pursued by M. Raynaud, himself a doctor of medicine, in a 
pleasant and piquant manner, telling us of the corporate privileges, traditions, 
and customs of the physicians, surgeons, and barbers of Paris, their rivalries 
and dissensions, the great duel between the faculty of Paris and that of 
Montpelier, and the contest between antimony and blood-letting ; after all 
which, the author shows that Molitre, by his humorous assaults upon the 
prevailing system, induced the Paris physicians to enter effectually upon a 
path of real improvement. 

The next book that merits our notice is that of M. d’Assailly, on the 
German chivalric poetry. Very few Frenchmen, we suspect, have any 
acquaintance with the Medizval literature of Germany, with its Minne- 
sanger, such as Walter von der Vogelweide, the adversary of the Papacy in 
its contest with the empire, Godfrey of Strasburg, the satirist, and Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, who sang the legend of the Holy Graal, and that of 
Tannhaiiser, which has lately been illustrated by Wagner's music. Many 
English readers have already made acquaintance with a little book on 

Village Life in England,” by the author of the “ Life of Channing.” This 
truthful little sketch, done in a simple but charming style, has met with 
great favour. M. Penquer’s “ Poetry of the Domestic Hearth,” which has 
the freshness and perfume of wild flowers, is not unlikely to obtain a prize 
at the French Academy next year. 

Passing from poetry to the fine arts, we may remark that M. Chesneau 
has completed, under the title of “Schools of Painting in the Nineteenth 
Century, a review of the state of art in France, from Louis David and his 
picture of Les Horaces in 1785 to the late Universal Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts. He will follow it up with a book on the English schools of painting. 











After giving so long a list of the new books of the last month or two, we 
may notice with approval those editions of the masterpieces of French 
literature which are issued by Messrs. Hachette & Co. There are four 
volumes of choice specimens of French poetry, selected by M. Sainte 
Beuve ; and M. Adolphe Rénier, of the Institute, has undertaken the 
editorship of “ The Best French Writers,” amonyst whom one, Madame de 
Sévigné, has already appeared. The accuracy of the text of this edition is 
worthy of its typographical beauty. 








Tue Lire or Bisnop Mitner.—We have received a somewhat indignant 
letter from Dr. Husenbeth in reference to our recent review of his Life of 
Bishop Milner, which he is careful to inform us is his forty-seventh work,— 
a clear proof that practice in authorship does not always make perfect. As 
to his detailed objections, we are quite aware that his book has an alpha- 
betical index of subjects at the end ; but we complained of the want of what 
is far more important, an index of chapters in their order at the beginning. 
He defends the words and expressions we had condemned as bad English, 
by saying they are very common among Catholics,—a further reason why 
a Catholic author, who has any regard for the literary character of his co- 
religionists, should scrupulously abstain from encouraging them. Lastly, 
he assures us that we were mistaken in putting on Bishop Milner’s practice 
of translating the Epistle and Gospel from the Latin missal, instead of read- 
ing them in the Douay version, the only reasonable interpretation, viz., that 
he thought the Douay translation a bad one. His biographer now tells us 
that, on the contrary, he liked and approved it. We can only say that, for 
his own sake and that of those whom his opinion may have influenced, we 
are sorry and surprised to hear it. 





ART AND SCIENCE. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


WHEN the International Exhibition building was near its completion, it was 
said that the Royal Commissioners intended to reserve a certain portion for 
musical purposes, that is to say, for the holding of grand orchestral and choral 
concerts, under the direction, we believe, of Mr. Benedict. Nothing further, 
however, was heard of the plan. It was then asserted that a large music-hall 
was to be constructed in close proximity to the building, for a similar purpose, 
and with Mr. Alfred Mellon as conductor. This idea was also abandoned. We 
shall not now discuss why probably neither of these schemes was carried out, 
nor enter into the question whether they were likely to meet with success. 
One of the great drawbacks, no doubt, consisted in the fact that the concerts 
were to be held at four o’clock in the afternoon,—a most inconvenient hour, 
considering the object of the visitors to the Exhibition and the season of the 
year. It has, however, often excited our surprise that the idea of giving a series 
of international evening concerts on a large scale, and in a convenient locale, has 
not suggested itself to enterprising conductors or speculating managers. With 
the vast amount of talent at their disposal, and the numbers of strangers present 
in the metropolis, such an undertaking could not fail to be successful, both in an 
artistic and pecuniary sense. Ifthe late M. Jullien had been still among us, we 
feel certain he would not have allowed so splendid an opportunity to escape. 
He was the very man for the occasion. His name, his popularity, his tact, and 
his talent, would have drawn thousands of visitors to his “‘ Concerts Promenade.” 
What a rich field for operation would have offered itself! Besides the usual pro- 
grammes of classical pieces, such as symphonies, overtures, concertos, and songs, 
he would have found in the leading topics of the day a source of constant variety, 
and a brilliant opportunity for the display of his peculiar talents. He might, for 
example, have composed an “ Italian Quadrille,” represented by Napoleon, Victor 
Emmanvel, Garibaldi, and Rattazzi. The late riots in Hyde-park would have 
been the theme for a famous “ Row Polka,” with accompaniment “ obbligato” of 
stones and sticks; while, as a pidce de résistance, the civil war in America would 
have inspired him with a grand fantastic musical tableau, entitled, ‘‘ The Lincoln 
Proclamation, or the American Struggle,’ with solos for the trumpet, piccolo, and 
big drum, terminating with an elaborate fugue on “ Yankee Doodle.” However, it 
is as well perhaps that the public has been deprived of those musical demonstra- 
tions, since there is no knowing to what deplorable result they might have led. 
But to return. ‘To the absence of the “right man in the right place,” we must, 
no doubt, attribute the fact that nothing has been attempted in that line, and 
thus the great year of 1862 has passed in comparative tranquillity. 

Nevertheless, the musical public and our foreign visitors have not altogether 
been left unprovided for. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison have for the 
last two months upheld the dignity of the Royal English Opera. The National 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Martin, continues its “ Wednesday 
Oratorios” at Exeter Hall; and now Mr. Arthur Chappell, the enterprising 
director of the “‘ Monday Popular Concerts,”’ has resumed his delightful meetings 
at St. James's Hall. ‘‘The reason,’ Mr. Chappell says in his prospectus, “ for 
beginning these concerts a month earlier (November being the usual time) is to 
afford the very many amateurs still attracted from the country and abroad by the 
fame of the International Exhibition, an opportunity of listening to performances 
which have not only enjoyed the constant patronage of the London public, but 
elicited marked encomium, no less from correspondents of distinguished foreign 
journals, than from the musical representatives of the universal press of England.” 
There can be no doubt that the Monday Popular Concerts are the cheapest, the 
most interesting, and the most admirably conducted concerts in London, and fully 
deserving the encouragement and patronage bestowedonthem. The origin of this 
great musical institution—for such it may now justly be called—is too well known 
to need any comment ; nor is it necessary to trace the history of these concerts in 
all their phases. Suffice it to say, that continued success has attended them, and 
that they are carried on with the same liberality and ability which have hitherto 
so greatly distinguished them. We are convinced that no musical undertaking 
of any kind can ever succeed in London without its being conducted on the 
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soundest principles, both with regard to management and artistic excellence. It 
is true, Mr. Arthur Chappell has been singularly fortunate in being able to 
secure the services of artists like Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Hallé, at 
a time of the year when musical celebrities are usually engaged on the Continent, 
or are “starring” it in the country. All three, with the addition of Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, the accomplished pianist, have “agreed” to assist at each of the con- 
certs to be held while the International Exhibition remains open. Attracted by 
such a formidable array of talent, it could not be otherwise but that the “ very 
many amateurs”’ of classical music would flock to St. James’s Hall to hear the 
great masterpieces interpreted by the above-named performers. 

The second concert of the series, which took place on Monday last, was in 
every respect equal, if not superior, to its predecessor. On both occasions 
the programme consisted of some of the finest works of the great masters, in- 
cluding quartets of Haydn, sonatas by Beethoven and Mozart, Mendelssohn’s 
ottet, and a double quartet by Spohr, the one in E minor. The vocal music at 
the first concert was intrusted to Miss Lascelles and Miss Banks, a great 
favourite at the Monday Popular Concerts; while at the second concert Mr. 
Henry Haigh, late of the Royal English Opera, replaced Miss Lascelles. On the 
former occasion the pianoforte found its old champion in Mr. Charles Hallé, the 
pianist sans peur et sans reproche, as M. Berlioz calls him; and on the latter 
was succeeded by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, the “ neat and elegant,” as he might be 
called. The lion of both evenings, however, was Herr Joachim. The more we 
hear this gifted artist, the more we are compelled to acknowledge his supre- 
macy. Asa “ classical” virtuoso, he stands alone. We use the word classical 
because he disdains all tricks, and uses the instrument for the noblest purpose. 
There is music in every note he plays; the violin in his hands almost seems to 
breathe, and becomes the mouthpiece of the most lofty inspirations. Whether we hear 
him in Bach’s fugues, in Beethoven’s quartets, in Mozart's sweet strains, in Mendels- 
sohn’s impassioned music, or in Spohr’s elegant discourse, Joachim is equally 
great in all. His cantabile phrases are perfectly transparent in their purity and 
lovely in their grace. He has the instrument so completely at his command that 
it enables him to impart a distinct character to each piece he performs. He soars 
with Beethoven, melts with Mozart, exults with Mendelssohn, and coquets with 
Spohr. No wonder the effect he creates is indescribable. Always original in 
conception and varied in expression, his playing never fatigues the ear, and his 
readings for ever bring fresh beauties to light. We have seldom heard Spohr’s 
beautiful composition more perfectly executed than on this occasion, although we 
cannot but think that the double quartet in E Minor is somewhat too elaborate in 
design, too minute in detail, to be altogether effective and fully appreciated in 
so large a space as St. James’s Hall. The effect is that of a miniature painting 
seen from a distance. Many of the finest traits, some of the nicest points, are 
lost to those, at least, who know the work intimately. But here again Herr 
Joachim’s characteristic modesty as an executant was clearly manifested. Instead 
of giving undue prominence to the first violin (which is quasi solo throughout), 
he allows the other instruments to tell their tale, and rather assists than obscures 
their efforts. This is one of the great secrets of quartet playing which very few 
violinists have sought to acquire. Owing to this, Spohr’s delicate touches and 
profuse modulations were more clearly brought out than on any other occasion 
we can remember. Great praise is due to Messrs. Watson, Webb, and Piatti, 
who joined Herr Joachim in the first, and to Messrs. Pollitzer, Wiener, Hann, 
and Paque, who formed the second quartet. They all seemed inspired by their 
leader, and played con amore. ‘The performance was altogether of a very high 
order. 

As we have said, Mr. Lindsay Sloper was the pianist of the evening. He gave 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E minor, Op. 90, consisting of two movements only 
(including the celebrated love-song), with much taste and feeling, and in 
Hummel’s well-known Trio in E flat, with which the concert terminated, proved 
himself to be a player of the good old school. His finished execution and round- 
ness of tone were particularly admired. A song by Glinka, “Sleep, thou Infant 
Angel,” pleased so much at the first concert, that Miss Banks was desired to 
repeat it on this occasion. She also sang one of Schubert’s lieder (the barcarole), 
** Mitten im Schlummer,” with English words, but was more successfal, we 
think, in the former than in the latter song. It is a pity that Miss Banks does 
not try to articulate her words more distinctly, at the same time avoiding a 
certain sameness of expression, which prevents her from rightly interpreting the 
meaning of the author. Her singing is, however, very chaste and modest. 
These latter attributes do not belong in so eminent a degree to Mr. Henry 
Haigh, who, although gifted with a lovely tenor voice, scarcely knows how to 
make the best use of it. ‘ Young Agnes, beauteous flower,” from “ Fra Diavolo,”’ 
was sung with more affectation than taste, and considerably damaged by ugly 
alterations. In the well-known song “ily Mavourneen,”’ from the “ Lily of 
Killarney,’ Mr. Haigh was more successful. The composer of the “ Lily” being 
still absent on the Continent, Mr. Harold Thomas officiated as conductor in his 
stead, and proved a worthy substitute to the best of accompanyists. 








ARCH ZOOLOGICAL NEWS. 


Tir Duc de Luynes has presented his splendid collection of coins, gems, and 
antiquities to the Bibliothéque Impériale, with no condition but that it shall be 
kept separate. Great archwological knowledge, and an ample fortune, have 
been admirably employed in its formation. Not merely were the objects chosen 
with the greatest skill and taste, but they were in part selected for the illustra- 
tion of special inquiries, upon which the Duke has published essays, marking 
a new period of the science of numismatics, as particularly those upon the 
coins of the Satraps and of Cyprus. His cabinets, therefore, contain what we 
may call (to borrow a term from the naturalists) typical specimens, and are thus 
of especial importance to a national collection. Severe family affliction in the 
loss, first of his only son, and more lately of the Duchess, has induced the Duke 








| to abandon his favourite pursuit, and to perform an act of patriotism which the 


largeness of his income and the extreme youth of his grandson and heir entirely 
justify ; but we trust that he will return to his studies, and find a fresh pleasure 
in assisting to arrange his treasures. It is remarkable that another French 
nobleman, the Duc de Blacas, is devoting himself with equal zeal to numismatics, 
not as a dilettante collector, but as a hard serious student, and must soon earn 
similar distinction. These are examples for our English aristocracy, so many of 
whom have the means, but not the energy, of these eminent Frenchmen. 

Extracts from two very interesting letters, in the current number of the 
Revue Archéologique, from M. Melchior de Vogiié, relate the results of the 
Eastern explorations of that archeologist and Mr. Waddington. In Cyprus the 
former has found at three ancient sites what he terms depdts of broken statues 
and exvotos, evidently destroyed and buried by the early Christians. The 
remains, which are extremely numerous, reach through all the ages of Greek 
art, tinged, we suppose, up to the loss of the independence of the island, by 
Oriental influence. An important Phoenician inscription was also discovered. 
The results in Syria were still more valuable. Mr. Waddington has formed a 
wonderful collection of Greek, Latin, and Semitic inscriptions from the Hawrin, 
Palmyra, Hems, Hamah, and the mountains north of Aleppo. Both travellers 
have made a careful examination of the interesting monuments of the Hawran, 
houses, temples, basilicas, aqueducts, churches,—very numerous, and all of 
stone,—of the first six centuries of the Christian era. M. de Vogiié writes enthu- 
siastically of the edifices he has designed, which will, he says, fill up a gap in 
the history of architecture. He boasts that he can write the history of the 
cupola on pendentives, by the aid of dated monuments, from the first attempts of 
the third century to the sixth, and that he has found complete dated examples of 
round and polygonal churches, which have disappeared elsewhere ; the models, 
he says, of such edifices as the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, the churches of 
Aix la Chapelle, St. Vitalis at Ravenna, and others in the West. He also 
mentions a curious temple of the time of the Agrippas, near Kenawit, showing ia 
its strange architecture the effect of local influence on Greek ideas. The two 
travellers also examined the interesting tract known as the Safih, and copied at 
least five hundred separate inscriptions in an alphabet which is a mixture of 
Greek, Semitic, and peculiar characters. The date of these inscriptions, like that 
of some, at least, of the Sinaitic, is probably in general after the Christian era, 
certainly in no case much earlier, and they were apparently the work of a nomad 
population. Here is a sad end to the dreams of the enthusiastic Mr. Cyril 
Graham, to whom, however, the credit of first penetrating into the Safih is due. 

But the most startling result has been obtained at Jerusalem. The reader will 
have observed that M. de Vogiié speaks of the Mosque of Omar as built on an 
earlier model. This is no hasty conjecture. With Mr. Waddington he had 
undertaken a complete exploration and examination of the Haram, passing every 
day there with the permission of the Turkish authorities. They had discovered 
important Arabic inscriptions, including the dedication of the Kubbet-es-Sakhrah, 
or ** Dome of the Rock,” in its original place in the mosaics, dated in the seventy- 
second year of the Flight. It must be observed that the mosaic-work of that 
time is constantly mentioned by the Arab writers as the most costly decoration 
used in their structures. (See the best account in Appendix F to the “* Modern 
Egyptians,” fifth edition, p. 577.) A dedicatory inscription in mosaic is, therefore, 
exactly what we should have expected. But what will Mr. Fergusson say to this 
date of the edifice he has constantly asserted to be positively of the time of Con- 
stantine ? The dedication might have been inserted in an older building, but we 
confess that we begin to fear that the Basilica of Constantine is altogether of the 
past. 

A correspondent objects to our remarks as to the Sinai manuscript, stating 
that Dr. Tischendorf published an account of it more than a year ago, and had 
recently, in the Augsburg Gazette, replied to the statement of M. Simonides, and 
commented severely upon the facility of making assertions allowed him in this 
country. We are also informed, on the same authority, that competent judges, 
among others Dr. Tregelles, have seen, and, it may be concluded, been satisfied 
with the MS. Ina case of this importance we should, however, prefer such an 
account as that first published by Dr. Tischendorf, drawn up after the MS, had 
been doubted. It was at once suspected that the Mayer MSS. published by 
M. Simonides were forgeries, but the originals have been long in the hands of 
very able scholars, who have not been able to detect any fraud, which suggests 
that if they are not ancient they are wonderful imitations. We can quite under- 
stand a German scholar’s impatience at the absence of any literary (we do not 
mean political) censorship in this country, but he may be reminded that the 
first of the wonderful discoveries of M. Simonides was accepted by Lepsius, 
Bunsen, and Dindorf, after he had been very summarily treated in England by 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

The Belgian Academy has published a list of the prizes, in value 8,200 francs, 
to be adjudged in 1863. We regret that the subjects selected are exclusively 
Belgian or French, not one foreign or even general question being proposed. This 
is like the practice of the French provincial societies, which may well be par- 
doned for devoting their small funds to local objects. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


EverytuinG which relates to the physical constitution of the sun possesses at 
the present time great interest. The knowledge which we are now so rapidly 
accumulating respecting the waves of light which cut up its surface into willow 
leaves, and the glimpses which we are acquiring of the various luminiferous and 
dark strata which surround the solid globe of the sun, must be familiar to all our 
readers. Hitherto the facts have been accumulating in an isolated, disjointed 
manner ; the theory which is to link these facts together into a connected chain 
has not yet been propounded ; and, indeed, some of the observed"phenomena are 
so utterly at variance with all our preconceived ideas, that philosophers can 
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scarcely yet bring their minds to grasp the fact of their reality, much less con- 
struct a rational hypothesis respecting them. Indeed, the construction of any 
theory which proposes to embrace phenomena taking place on the sun’s surface 
appears almost beyond the grasp of the human intellect. Philosophers know 
most of the relations existing between terrestrial matter and the different forces 
which act upon it; but they also know how greatly one force in excess modifies, 
sometimes even to suspension, the other forces, and it is not too much to suppose 
that at the enormous temperature of the sun’s surface, every physical force, 
except gravitation, would be so far modified as to have little or nothing in common 
with iis earthly representative; and would, moreover, exert its influence upon 
matter existing at a temperature sufficient to volatilise nearly all the constituents 
of our globe. The difficulty of suggesting a rational explanation for any pheno- 
menon should not deter any one from making the attempt ; and we wish to draw 
attention to a hypothesis recently brought forward by Mr. B. Stewart, of 
the Kew Observatory, respecting the very remarkable protuberances which 
are seen to surround the sun’s disc during the time of his total eclipse. The 
photographic records of the eclipse of 1860, taken by Mr. De la Rue, proved 
that some of these protuberances appeared to be floating like clouds in the 
solar atmosphere, quite detached, 14,000 miles from the body of the sun 
and extending, in some instances, to five times that distance from its surface. 
Now as it is scarcely conceivable that an atmosphere of sufficient density to sup- 
port such clouds should exist at that distance from the sun, Mr. Stewart has 
sought for an explanation in phenomena which take place in our own atmosphere 
at the greatest elevation above the surface of the earth, and has come to the 
conclusion that the awrora borealis presents many of those characteristics which 
observation has assigned to the red protuberances. The observations of General 
Sabine, combined with those of Dr. Schwabe, give us good grounds for supposing 
that the sun exercises a magnetic influence upon the earth. Now Mr. Stewart 
has shown that the terrestrial aurora is the induced effect in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere of small but rapid changes occurring in the intensity of the 
earth’s magnetism. General Sabine has also shown that these disturbances have 
a daily period and also a ten-yearly period, coincident with that of the relative 
frequency of sun-spots. There is therefore little doubt that the magnetic dis- 
turbances and terrestrial auroras are called forth in the earth by some changes 
taking places in the sun, and Mr. Stewart conceives that the same cause which, 
acting through the earth, produces an aurora in our atmosphere, likewise pro- 
duces a corresponding aurora in that of the sun: the red flames observed during 
a total eclipse are supposed to be these auroras. Among the points of similarity 
between the two may be mentioned, firstly, the extreme height to which the 
flames rise above the surface of the sun; secondly, the great actinic effect which 
Mr. De la Rue has shown to be possessed by the red flames, and which is also a 
quality found in the light of terrestrial auroras; thirdly, the red or violet colour 
which the protuberances present ; fourthly, the condition of the light which, in 
both cases, is unpolarized; and lastly, the curved appearance presented by some 
of the red flames, which is similar perhaps to the auroral arch. These points of 
resemblance, it must ,be confessed, are somewhat meagre, but in the present 
state of our knowledge we ought to be too thankful to get any rational theory, to 
criticise keenly what only professes to be put forward as a speculation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Sir,—The following extract from my journal may probably be interesting as 
confirmatory of the very valuable observations of the Rev. W. R. Dawes, pub- 
lished in No. 120 of your paper :— 


** 1862, August 4, 9.15 a.m. 


“The large spot very near the limb, the penumbra between the nucleus and 
the limb; I can, however, when the atmosphere is steady enough, see, I appre- 
hend, the photosphere between the penumbra and the limb as a fine line of light. 
The south part of the penumbra quite clear of the limb. The atmosphere being 
in a great state of agitation arid wind very troublesome, I am not able to 
obtain so distinct an observation of this phenomenon as I could desire. The 
penumbra is, however, more extensive on the following than on the preceding 
side, more than the distance between the preceding edge of the nucleus and the 
limb, A better state of the atmosphere enabled me to ascertain that the penum- 
bra on the preceding side was quite clear of the limb, the brightness of the 
photosphere being perfectly distinct on the limb.” 

These observations were made with the Royal Astronomical Society’s 
Sheepshanks Telescope, No. 5, aperture 2} inches. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


October 20, 1862. W. R. Bier, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ZODIACAL Licut.—Professor Challis made to the British Association a com 
munication on the Zodiacal Light, and on shooting stars, of which the following 
isa summary. ‘The phenomena of the Zodiacal light, as gathered from observa- 
tions made both in northern and in southern latitudes, were stated to be as 
follows. In the northern hemisphere it appears in the west after the departure 
of twilight as a very faint light, extending along the ecliptic, about 12° broad 


at its base in the horizon, and converging to an apex, generally at the altitude of | 
from 40° to 50°. It is most conspicuous in the west in the months of February | 


and March, at which time the apex is near the Pleiades. Similar phenomena are 
visible before morning twilight in the east, in the months of August and 
September. seen in the autumn it lies in the same direction from the Sun as 
when seen in the spring. In the southern hemisphere the appearances are the 








before morning twilight in the spring in the east. The portion seen in the 
southern hemisphere lies on the opposite side of the Sun to that seen in the 
northern hemisphere. At the December solstice opposite portions may be seen 
in the northern hemisphere, one in the morning, and the other in the evening; 
and the same is the case at the June solstice in the southern hemisphere. The 
observations from which these inferences are drawn are principally those of 
Cassini, who is considered to be the discoverer of the Zodiacal Light, and those 
of Professor Piazzi Smyth, whose observations, taken at the Cape of Good Hope 
in the years 1848, 1844, and 1845, are published in Vol. XX. of the “ Edinburgh 
Transactions.” There are also given in Vol. IV. of the ‘“‘ American Astronomical 
Journal,” the results of observations made a few years since by Mr. Jones, a 
chaplain of the United States navy, who states that when in the north latitude 
23° 28’ he saw, at the December solstice, both the apices at the same time,—an 
hour before, and an hour after midnight. This observation proves that the 
Zodiacal Light extends beyond the radius of the Earth's orbit ; for otherwise it 
would have been entirely below the horizon of the observer at the time he saw 
the two apices. Consequently the Earth is either at all times enveloped by it, 
or, at least, when passing through the line of its nodes. This will account for the 
luminosity which is perceptible at all times in a dark night when the sky is 
clear, and to a greater degree in some parts of the year than at others. The 
times and the degree of visibility of the zodiacal light depend entirely on 
the greater or less inclination to the horizon of the part of the ecliptic along which 
it stretches. This circumstance being taken into account, there is reason to con- 
clude, from the observations, that its form is that of a double convex lens, the sun 
being at the centre, and the principal plane coinciding with the sun’s equator. 
Since, from the above account, it must be inferred that the phenomenon is 
luminosity unaccompanied by the presence of moving bodies, Professor Challis 
proposes to attribute it to an effect produced on the luminiferous ether by the 
sun’s rotation about its axis, combined with a motion of translation of the solar 
system through space. The effect is of a permanent character, because the 
motions to which it is attributed are permanent and uniform. The phenomena 
of shooting stars were similarly attributed to an effect on the ether produced by 
the motion of the earth in a cycloidal curve, the resultant of the same motion of 
translation and the motion of the earth in its orbit about the sun. The dis- 
turbance of the ether caused by this cycloidal motion was supposed to be of the 
nature of eddies or whirls. It was calculated that at two periods of the year the 
earth’s absolute motion would increase or decrease fastest, and would also be 
deviating fastest from the rectilinear motion; and it was inferred that these two 
epochs correspond to those of the maximum appearances of shooting stars on 
August 10 and November 12. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF THE SuN.—At the late British Association Meeting Prof. Selwyn 
exhibited a series of autographs of the sun, taken with his “ Helio-autograph,” by 
Mr. Titterton, photographer, Ely. The instrument is made on the principle of 
that belonging to the British Association, at Kew Observatory, by attaching a 
camera (made by Dallmeyer), with instantaneous slide, to a refractor of 2}-inch 
aperture, by Dollond. The first set of nine autographs are the same as those 
in the International Exhibition, on the north wall in the gallery of philosophical 
instruments. The days are July 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, August 1, 2, 4; on the last 
day the large group of spots (whose passage across the disc from E. to W. is 
traced from day to day) is seen just on the edge, and a very perceptible notch 
marks the position of the great spot, which was 24,000 miles in diameter, at 
10.15 a.m. and 11.30 a.m. But by the observations of the Rev. F. Howlett, and 
others, it appears that at that time, and for some hours later, there was a streak 
of the solar photosphere still visible between the spot and the edge, which, being 
very narrow and faint, did not impress its image on the photographic plate. It 
was suggested that perhaps a longer exposure would have brought out this 
feature. Another series of four autographs, August 19, 20, 23, 25, showed, as 
was supposed, the same group at its re-appearance on the east limb, but reduced 
to smaller dimensions. In these autographs the facule are clearly seen, sur- 
rounding the spots when near the margin, which is visibly less bright than the 
central regions, by reason of the passage of light through a thicker and denser 
mass of solar atmosphere. Professor Selwyn stated his belief that the phenomena 
exhibited in the autographs fully confirm the views of Sir J. Herschel (Cape 
observations), that the spots always appear in the two tropical belts of the 
sun, not on the equator, nor at the poles, are somewhat analogous to the great 
storms and cyclones in the corresponding regions of the earth; the dark centre, 
or nucleus, being the lowest depth, the penumbra the sides of the cavity, and 
the faculz crests of enormous ridges of luminous matter thrown up above the 
general surface, and therefore appearing brighter than the neighbouring parts of 
the sun’s margin. These views are strengthened by some other analogies with 
terrestrial storms, and by the phenomena of the solar structure described by 
Mr. Nasmyth. 


Parasitic OxiGIN OF PEARLS.—In December last Mr. R. Garner read a notice 
before the Linnean Society describing the parasitic origin of pearls. Since then 
he has confirmed his remarks by additional facts. His first observations were 
made on the pearls of the common mytilus, from the bar of the Conway. He 
has since met with mytili from the Lancashire shore, every individual abounding 
with the pearls and the distomas by which he considers the pearls are caused, 
much like galls are caused in plants. 


Pocket Baromerers.—An interesting account of the performance, under 
trying circumstances, of one of these very small aneroid barometers was given 
at the British Association Meeting, by Mr. G. J. Symons. This instrument, 
which Mr. Symons carried in his waistcoat-pocket, certainly seems a triumph of 
portability ; it weighs but a few ounces, and is only 2 inches in diameter and 3 
of an inch thick. He said that he had worn it constantly, and during the last 
month had been much at sea in very bad weather, and when on shore had been 
riding constantly, sometimes on horseback, and sometimes on carts without 
springs, over a country almost without roads (one such journey was 18 miles), 
and many a time had jumped and dropped 8, 10, and 12 feet. Such usage as 
this, it will be allowed, was a pretty strong trial for a “delicate” instrument, 
but it stood it all without the slightest perceptible derangement. Mr. Symons 
considered, justly, that by perfecting the manufacture of these extremely portable, 
and yet very accurate instruments, the makers (Negretti & Zambra) have not 
merely contributed to their own credit, but conferred a boon on voyagers, tra- 
vellers, and the public generully. 


DisrRiBvuTION oF Foc.—Dr. Gladstone read this year, at the British Association, 
another paper “On the Distribution of Fog round the Coasts of the British 
Isles.” Additional returns had been obtained by the author from the lighthouse 
authorities and from the Royal Observatory, which led to the confirmation of the 
principal conclusions arrived at last year, and published in the account of the 
British Association in the Lonpon Review, and also to the establishment of 
some new conclusions, especially relating to the large area covered by some fogs, 


same, but are most visible after evening twilight in autumn in the west, and | and the extremely different distribution of fog in different months, 





